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fiOOK XI. 



^i)t Argument* 

J&ne&a erects a trophy of the spoils of Mezentius, grants a 
trace for barying the dead, and sends home the body of 
Pallas with great solemnity. Latinos calls a council to 
propose offers of peace to ./Eneas ; which occasions great 
animosity betwixt Tarn as and Dranoes. In the meantime 
there is a sharp engagement of the horse ; wherein Camilla 
signalizes herself, is killed, and the Latine troops are en* 
tirely defeated. 

Scarce had the rosy morning; raised her head 
Above the waves, and left her watery bed ; 
The pious chief, whom double cares attend 
For bis unburied soldiers and his friend ; 
Yet first to Heaven perform'd a victor's vows : 
He bared an ancient oak of all her boughs ; 
Then on a rising ground the trunk he placed, 
Which with the spoils of his dead foe he graced. 
The coat of arms by proud Mezentius worn, 
Now on a naked snag in triumph borne, 
vol. in. B 



6 THE ^NEIS. B. XI. 

Was hung on high, and glitter'd from afar : 
A trophy sacred to the god of war. 
Above his arms, fix'd on the leafless wood, 
Appear'd its plumy crest, besmear'd with blood. 
His brazen buckler on the left was seen : 
Truncheons of shiver'd lances hung between ; 
And on the right was placed his corselet, bored ; 
And to the neck was tied his unavailing sword. 
A crowd of chiefs enclose the godlike man, 
Who thus, conspicuous in the midst, began — 
* Our toils, my friends, are crown'd with sure 

success : 
The greater part perform'd, achieve the less. 
Now follow cheerful to the trembling town : 
Press but an entrance, and presume it won. 
Fear is no more : for fierce Mezentius lies, 
As the first fruits of war, a sacrifice. 
Turnus shall fall extended on the plain, 
And, in this omen, is already slain. 
Prepared in arms, pursue your happy chance ; 
That none unwara'd may plead his ignorance : 
And I, at Heaven's appointed hour, may find 
Your warlike ensigns waving in the wind. 
Meantime the rites and funeral pomp prepare, 
Due to your dead companions of the war — 
The last respect the living can bestow, 
To shield their shadows from contempt below. 
That conquer y d earth be theirs, for which they 

fought, [bought. 

And which for us with their own blood they 
But first the corpse of our unhappy friend 
To the sad city of Evander send, 
Who, not inglorious, in his age's bloom 
Was hurried hence by too severe a doom.' 
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Thus, weeping while he spoke, he took hi»way, 
Where, new in death, lamented Pallas lay. 
Acoeteswatch'd the corpse; whose youth deserved 
The father's trust; and now the son he served 
With equal faith, but less auspicious care : 
The' attendants of the slain his sorrow share. 
A troop of Trojans mix'd with these appear, 
And mourning matrons with dishevel'd hair. 
Soon as the prince appears, they raise a cry ; 
All beat their breasts, and echoeB rend the sky. 
They rear his drooping forehead from the ground : 
But, when JEneas view'd the grisly wound 
Which Pallas in his manly bosom bore, 
And the fair flesh distain'd with purple gore : 
First, melting into tears, the pious man 
Deplored so sad a sight, then thus began — 
* Unhappy youth ! when Fortune gave the rest 
Of my full wishes, she refused the best ! 
She came; but brought not thee along, to bless 
My longing eyes, and share in my success : 
She grudged thy safe return, the triumphs due 
To prosperous valour, in the public view. " 
Not thus I promised, when thy father lent 
Thy needless succour with a sad consent ; 
Embraced me, parting for the' Etrurian land, 
And sent me to possess a large command. 
He warn'd, and from his own experience told, 
Our foeB were warlike, disciplined, and bold. 
And now, perhaps, in hopes of thy return, 
Rich odours on his loaded altars burn ; 
While we, with vain officious pomp, prepare 
To send him back his portion of the war, 
A bloody breathless body, which can owe 
No further debt but to the powers below. 
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The wretched father, ere his race is run, 
Shall view the funeral honours of his son ! 
These are my triumphs of the Latian war, 
Fruits of my plighted faith and boasted care ! 
And yet, unhappy sire, thou shalt not see 
A son, whose death disgraced his ancestry : 
Thou shalt not blush, old man, however grieved : 
Thy Pallas no dishonest wound received. 
He died no death to make thee wish, too late, 
Thou hadst not lived to see his shameful fate. 
But what a champion has the' Ausonian coast, 
And what a friend hast thou, Ascanius, lost !' 

Thus having mourn 'd, he gave the word around, 
To raise the breathless body from the ground ; 
And chose a thousand horse, the flower of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral, 
To bear him back, and share Evander's grief— 
A well-becoming, but a weak relief. 
Of oaken twigs they twist an easy bier, 
Then on their shoulders the sad burden rear. 
The body on this rural hearse is borne : 
Strew'd leaves and funeral greens the bier adorn. 
AH pale he lies, and looks a lovely flower, 
New cropp'd by virgin hands to dress the bower: 
Unfaded yet, but yet unfed below, 
No more to mother-earth or the green stem shall 

owe. 
Then two fair vests, of wondrous work and cost, 
Of purple woven, and with gold emboss'd, 
For ornament the Trojan hero brought, 
Which with her hands Sidonian Dido wrought. 
One vest array'd the corpse ; and one they spread 
O'er his closed eyes, and wrapp'd around his head* 
That, when the yellow hair, in flame should fall, 
The catching Gre might burn the golden caul. 
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Besides, the spoils of foes in battle slain. 
When he descended on the Latian plain — 
Arms, trappings, horses — by the hearse are led 
In long array — the' achievements of the dead : 
Then, pinion'd with their hands behind, appear 
The' unhappy captives, marching in the rear, 
Appointed offerings in the victor's name, 
To sprinkle with their blood the funeral flame. 
Inferior trophies by the chiefs are borne : 
Gauntlets and helms their loaded hands adorn ; 
And fair inscriptions fix'd, and titles read 
Of Latiaa leaders conquer'd by the dead. 

Acoetes on his pupil's corpse attends, 
With feeble steps, supported by his friends. 
Pausing at every pace, in sorrow drown'd, 
Betwixt their arms he sinks upon the ground; 
Where groveling, while he lies in deep despair, 
He beats his breast, and rends his hoary hair. 
The champion's chariot oiext is seen to roll, 
Besmear'd with hostile blood, and honourably foul. 
To close the pomp, iEthon, the steed of state, 
Is led, the funerals of his lord to wait. 
Stripp'd of his trappings, with a sullen pace 
He walks ; and the big tears run rolling down 

his face. 
The lance of Pallas and the crimson crest, 
Are borne behind : — the victor seized the rest. 
The march begins : the trumpets hoarsely sound : 
The pikes and lances trail along the ground. 
Thus while the Trojan and Arcadian horse 
To Pallantean towers direct their course, 
In long procession rank'd; the pious chief 
Stopp'd in the rear, and gave a vent to grief. 

82 
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' The public care (he said) which war attends 
Diverts our present woes, at least suspends. 
Peace with the manes of great Pallas dwell ! 
Hail, holy relics ! and a last farewell !' 
He said no more, but, inly though he mourn'd, 
Restrain'd his tears, and to the camp return'd. 

Now suppliants, from Laurentumsent, demand 
A truce, with olive-branches in their hand ; 
Obtest his clemency, and from the plain 
Beg leave to draw the bodies of their slain* 
They plead, that none those common rites deny 
To conquered foes, that in fair battle die. 
All cause of hate was ended in their death ; 
Nor pould he war with bodies void of breath. 
A king, they hoped, would hear a king's request, 
Whose son he once was call'd, and once his guest. 

Their suit, which was too just to be denied, 
The hero grants, and further thus replied — 
f O Latian princes ! how severe a fate 
In causeless quarrels has involved your state, 
And arm?d against an unoffending man, 
"Who sought your friendship ere the war began ! 
You beg a truce, which I would gladly give, 
Not only for the slain, but those who live. 
I came not hither but by heaven's command, 
And sent by fate to share the Latian land. 
Nor wage I wars unjust : your king denied 
My proffer'd friendship, and my promised bride ; 
Left me for Turnus. Turnus then should try 
His cause in arms, to conquer or to die. 
My right and his are in dispute : the slain 
Fell without fault our quarrel to maintain. 
In equal arms let us alone contend ; 
And let him vanquish, whom his fates befriend. 
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ThiB is the way (so tell him) to possess 
The royal virgin, and restore the peace. 
Bear this my message back — with ample leave 
That your slain friends may funeral rites receive/ 

Thus having said — the' ambassadors, amazed, 
Stood mute a while, and on each other gazed. 
Drances, their chief, who harbour'd in his breast 
Long hate to Turnus, as his foe profess'd, 
Broke silence first, and to the godlike man, 
With graceful action bowing, thus began— 

' Auspicious prince, in arms a mighty name, 
But yet whose actions far transcend your fame ! 
Would T your justice or your force express, 
Thought can but equal ; and all words are less. 
Your answer we shall thankfully relate, 
And favours granted to the Latian state. 
If wish'd success our labours shall attend, 
Think peace concluded, and the king your friend : 
Let Turnus leave the realm to your command; 
And seek alliance in some other land : 
Build you the city which your fates assign; 
We shall be proud in the great work to join.' 
Thus Drances; and his words so well persuade 
The rest empower'd, that soon a truce is made. 
Twelve days the term allow 'd: and during those 
Latians and Trojans, now no longer foes, 
Mix'd in the woods, for funeral piles prepare 
To fell the timber, and forget the war. 
Loud axes through the groaning groves resound : 
Oak, mountain-ash,and poplar, spread the ground : 
Firs fall from high ; and some the trunks receive 
In loaden wains ; with wedges some they cleave. 

And now the fatal news by Fame is blown 
Through the short circuit of the' Arcadian, few*. 
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Of Pallas slain- — by Fame, which just before 
His triumphs on distended pinions bore. 
Rushing from out the gate, the people stand, 
Each with a funeral flambeau in his hand. 
Wildly they stare, distracted with amaze : 
The fields are lighten'd with a fiery blaze, 
That casts a sullen splendour on their friends — 
The marching troop which their dead prince at- 
tends. 
Both parties meet : they raise a doleful cry : 
The matrons from the walls with shrieks reply ; 
And their mix'd mourning rends the vaulted sky. 
The town is fill'd with tumult and with tears, 
Till the loud clamours reach Evander's ears : 
Forgetful of his state, he runs along, 
With a disorder'd pace, and cleaves the throng; 
Falls on the corpse ; and groaning there he lies, 
With silent grief, that speaks but at his eyes. 
Short sighs and sobs succeed ; till sorrow breaks 
A passage, and at once he weeps and speaks — 
* O Pallas ! thou hast faiPd thy plighted word ! 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the sword, 
I warn'd thee, but in vain ; for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would pursue — 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far, 
Young as thou wert in dangers, raw to war ! 
O cursed essay of arms ! disastrous doom ! 
Prelude of bloody fields, and fights to come ! 
Hard elements of inauspicious war ! 
Vain vows to heaven, and unavailing care ! 
Thrice happy thou, dear partner of my bed ! 
Whose holy soul the stroke of Fortune fled — 
Prescious of ills, and leaving me behind, 
To drink the dregs of life by fate assign'd. 
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Beyond the goal of nature I have gone : 
My Pallas late set out, but reach'd too soon. 
If, for my league against the' Ausonian state. 
Amidst their weapons I had found my fate 
(Deserved from them), then I had been returned 
A breathless victor, and my son had mourn'd. 
Yet will I not my Trojan friend upbraid, 
Nor grudge the' alliance I so gladly made. 
Twas not his fault my Pallas fell so young, 
But my own crime for having lived too long. 
Yet, since the gods had destined him to die, 
At least, he led the way to victory: 
First for his friends he won the fatal shore, 
And sent whole herds of slaughter'd foes before — * 
A death too great, too glorious to deplore. 
Nor will I add new honours to thy grave, 
Content with those the Trojan hero gave — * 
That funeral pomp thy Phrygian friends design'd, 
In which the Tuscan chiefs and army join'd. 
Great spoils and trophies,gain'd by thee,they bear : * 
Then let thy own achievements be thy share. 
E'en thou, O Turnus, hadst a trophy stood, 
Whose mighty trunk had better graced the wood, 
If Pallas had arrived, with equal length 
Of years, to match thy bulk with equal strength. 
But why, unhappy man 4 dost thou detain 
These troops, to view the tears thou shedst in vain ? 
Go, friends ! this message to your lord relate : 
Tell him, that if I bear my bitter fate, 
And, after Pallas' death live lingering on, 
Tis to behold his vengeance for my son. 
I stay for Turnus, whose devoted head 
Is owing to the living -and the dead. 
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My son and I expect it from his hand ; 
Tis all that he can give, or we demand. 
Joy is no more : but I would gladly go, 
To greet my Pallas with such news below/ 

The morn had now dispell'd the shades of night, 
Restoring toils, when she restored the light. 
The Trojan king, and Tuscan chief, command 
To raise the piles along the winding strand. 
Their friends convey the dead to funeral fires ; 
Black smouldering smoke from the green wood 
expires ; [retires. 

The light of heaven is choked, and the new day 
Then thrice around the kindled piles they go 
(For ancient custom had ordain'd it so) : 
Thrice horse and foot about the fires are led; 
And thrice with loud laments they hail the dead. 
Tears trickling down their breasts bedew the 

ground; 
And drums and trumpets mix their mournful sound. 
Amid the blaze, their pious brethren throw 
The spoils, in battle taken from the foe — 
Helms, bits emboss'd, and swords of shining steel : 
One casts a target, one a chariot-wheel : 
Some to their fellows their own arms restore — 
The falchions which in luckless fight they bore, 
Their bucklers pierced,their darts bestow'd in vain, 
And shiver'd lances gather'd from the plain. 
Whole herds of offer'd bulls, about the fire, 
And bristled boars, and woolly sheep, expire. 
Around the piles a careful troop attends, 
To watch the wasting flames, and weep their 

burning friends — 
Lingering along the. shore, till dewy night 
JJ ew decks the face of heaven with starry light. 
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The conquer'd Latians, witk like pious care, 
Piles without number for their dead prepare. 
Part in the places where they fell are laid ; 
And part are to the neighbouring fields convey'd. 
The corpse of kings, and captains of renown, 
Borne off in state, are buried in the town ; 
The rest, unhonour'd, and without a name, 
Are cast a common heap to feed the flame. 
Trojans and Latians Tie with like desires 
To make the field of battle shine with fires ; 
And the promiscuous blaze to heaven aspires, 

Now had the morning thrice renewed the light, 
And thrice dispelled the shadows of the night, 
When those who round the wasted fires remain 
Perform the last sad office to the slain. 
They rake the yet warm ashes from below ; 
These, and the bones unburn'd, in earth bestow : 
These relics with their country rites they grace, 
And raise a mount of turf to mark the place. 

But in the palace of the king appears 
A scene more solemn, and a pomp of tears. 
Maids, matrons, widows, mix their common 

moans : 
Orphans their sires, and sires lament their sons. 
All in that universal sorrow share, 
And curse the cause of this unhappy war — 
A broken league, a bride unjustly sought, 
A crown usurp'd, which with their blood is bought ! 
These are the crimes with which they load the 

name 
Of Turnus, and on him alone exclaim — 
* Let him who lords it o'er the' Ausonian land 
Engage the Trojan hero hand to hand : 
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His iB the gain : our lot is but to serve : 

Tis just the sway he seeks he should deserve.' 

This Drances aggravates ; and adds, with spite. 

His foe expects, and dares him to the fight. 

Nor Turnus wants a party to support 

His cause and credit in the Latian court. 

His former acts secure his present fame ; 

And the queen shades him with her mighty name. 

While thus their factious minds with fury burn. 
The legates from the' JEtolian prince return : 
Sad news they bring, that after all the cost 
And care employ'd, their embassy is lost; 
That Diomede refused his aid in war, 
Unmoved with presents, and as deaf to prayer. 
Some new alliance must elsewhere be sought, 
Or peace with Troy on hard conditions bought. 

Latin us, sunk in sorrow, finds too late 
A foreign son is pointed out by fate ; 
And, till iEneas shall Lavinia wed, 
The wrath of Heaven is hovering o'er his head. 
The gods, he saw, espoused the juster side, 
When late their tides in the field were tried : 
Witness the fresh laments, and funeral tears 
undried. 

Thus, full of anxious thought, he summons all 
The Latian senate to the council-hall. 
The princes come, commanded by their head, 
.And crowd the paths that to the palace lead. 
Supreme in power, and reverenced for his years, 
He takes the throne, and in the midst appears. 
Majestically sad, he sits in state, 
And bids his envoys their success relate. 

When Venulus began, the murmuring sound 
Was hush'd, and sacred silence reign'd around. 
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* We have (said he) perform'd your high command, 
And pass'd with peril a long tract of land : 
We reach'dthe place desired ; with wonder fill'd, 
The Grecian tents and rising towers beheld. 
Great Diomede has compass'd round with walls 
The city, which Argyripa he calls, 
From his own Argos named. We touch'd, with 

joy, 

The royal hand that razed unhappy Troy. 
When introduced, our presents first we bring, 
Then crave an instant audience from the king. 
His leave obtain'd, our native soil we name, 
And tell the' important cause for which we came. 
Attentively he heard us, while we spoke ; 
Then, with soft accents, and a pleasing look,. 
Made this return — " Ausonian race, of old 
Renown'd for peace, and for an age of gold, 
What madness has your alter'd minds possess'd, 
To change for war hereditary rest, 
Solicit arms unknown, and tempt the sword — 
A needless ill, your ancestors abhorr'd ? 
We — for myself I speak, and all the name 
Of Grecians, who to Troy's destruction came 
(Omitting those who were in battle slain, 
Or borne by rolling Simois to the main) — 
Not one but suffer'd, and too dearly bought 
The prize of honour which in arms he sought. 
Some doom'd to death, and some in exile driven, 
Outcasts abandon'd by the care of Heaven — 
So worn, so wretched, so despised a crew, 
As e'en old Priam might with pity view. 
Witness the vessels by Minerva toss'd 
In storms — the vengeful Capherean coast — 

VOL. III. c 
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The' Euboean rocks — the prince whose brother led 
Our armies to revenge his injured bed, 
In Egypt lost. Ulysses, with his men, 
Have seen Charybdis, and the Cyclops' den. 
Why should I name Idomeneus, in vain 
Restored to sceptres, and expell'd again ? 
Or young Achilles, by his rival slain? 
E'en he, the king of men, the foremost name 
Of all the Greeks, and most renown'd by fame. 
The proud revenger of another's wife, 
Yet by his own adultress lost his life- 
Fell at his threshold : and the spoils of Troy 
The foul polluters of his bed enjoy. 
The gods have envied me the sweets of life, 
My much loved country, and my more loved wife : 
Banish'd from bothr+WQurn; while in the sky, 
Transfbrm'd to/w(Sr,^my^o^t companions fly : , 
Hovering ab<nrj)the roasts^hjEW make their moan, 
And cuff the ^ffsvWjmfyinimip not their own. 
What squalild^pect™ m the Aead of night 
Break my short sleep, and slam before my sight I 
I might have promised to^myself those harms, 
Mad as I was, wheirlTwith mortal arms, 
Presumed against immortal powers to move. 
And violate with wounds the queen of love. 
Such arms this hand shall never more employ; 
No hate remains with me to ruin'd Troy. 
I war not with its dust; nor am T glad 
To think of past events, or good or bad. 
Your presents I return : whate'er you bring 
To buy my friendship, send the Trojan king. 
We met in right ; I know him to my cost : 
With what a whirling force his lance he toss'd I 
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Heavens ! what a spring was in his arm, to throw ! 
How high he held his shield, and rose at every 

blow ! 
Had Troy produced two more his match in might. 
They would have changed the fortune of the fight: 
The' invasion of the Greeks had been return'd, 
Our empire wasted, and our cities burn'd. 
The long defence the Trojan people made, 
The war protracted, and the siege delay'd, 
Were due to Hector's and this hero's hand : 
Both brave alike, and equal in command; 
iEneas, not inferior in the field, 
In pious reverence to the gods excell'd. 
Make peace, ye Latians, and avoid with care 
The' impending dangers of a fatal war/' 
He said no more; but, with this cold excuse, 
Refused the' alliance, and advised a truce.' 

Thus Yenulus concluded his report. 
A jarring murmur fill'4 the factious court: 
As when a torrent rolls with rapid force, 
And dashes o'er the stones that stop the course, 
The flood, constraint within a scanty space, 
Roars horrible along the' uneasy race; 
White foam in gathering eddies floats around ; 
The rocky shores rebellow to the sound. 

The murmur ceased — then from his lofty throne 
The king invoked the gods, and thus begun — 
' I wish, ye Latians, what ye now debate 
Had been resolved before it was too late. 
Much better had it been for you and me, 
Unforced by this our last necessity, 
To have been earlier wise, than now to call 
A council, when the foe surrounds the wall. 
O citizens ! we wage unequal war 
With men, not only Heaven's \feCNX\«x caxfc, 
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But Heaven's own race — unconquerM in the field, 
Or, conquer 'd, yet unknowing how to yield. 
What hopes you had in Diomede lay down : 
Our hopes must centre on ourselves alone. 
Yet those how feeble, and, indeed, how vain, 
You see too well ; nor need my words explain-^- 
Yanquish'd without resource — laid flat by fate — 
Factions within, a foe without the gate ! 
Not but I grant that all perform'd their parts 
With manly force, and with undaunted hearts: 
With our united strength the war we waged ; 
With equal numbers, equal arms, engaged: 
You see the* event. — Now hear what I propose, 
To save our friends, and satisfy our foes. 
A tract of land the Latians have possess'd 
Along the Tyber stretching to the west, 
Which now Rutulians and Auruncans till ; 
And their mix'd cattle graze the fruitful hill. 
Those mountains fill'd with firs, that lower land, 
If you consent, the Trojans shall command, 
Call'd into part of what is ours ; and there, 
On terms agreed, the common country share. 
There let them build and settle, if they please : 
Unless they choose once more to cross the seas, 
In search of seats remote from Italy, 
And from unwelcome inmates set us free. 
Then twice ten galleys let us build with speed, 
Or twice as many more, if more they need. 
Materials are at hand : a well grown wood 
Runs equal with the margin of the flood : 
Let them the number and the form assign : 
The care and cost of all the stores be mine. 
To treat the peace, a hundred senators 
Shall be commission'd hence with ample powers, 
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With olive crown'd : the presents they shall bear, 
A purple robe, a royal ivory chair, [wear, 

And all the marks of sway that Latian monarchs 
And sums of gold. Among yourselves debate 
This great affair, and save the sinking state.' 
Then Drances took the word, who grudged 
long since 
The rising glories of the Daunian prince ; 
Factious and rich, bold at the council-board, 
But cautious in the field, he shunn'd the sword — 
A close caballer, and tongue-valiant lord. 
Noble his mother was, and near the throne : 
But what his father's parentage unknown. 
He rose, and took the' advantage of the times, 
To load young Turnus with invidious crimes. 
' Such truths, O king (said he), your words contain, 
As strike the sense, and all replies are vain; 
Nor are your loyal subjects now to seek 
What common needs require; but fear to speak. 
Let him give leave of speech, that haughty man, 
Whose pride this inauspicious war began ; 
For whose ambition (let me dare to say, 
Fear set apart, though death is in my way), 
The plains of Latium run with blood around; 
So many valiant heroes bite the ground; 
Dejected grief in every face appears; 
A town in mourning, and a land in tears; 
While he, the' undoubted author of our harms, 
The man who menaces the god with arms, 
Yet, after all his boasts, forsook the fight, 
And sought his safety in ignoble flight. 
Now, best of kings, since you propose to send 
Such bounteous presents to your Trojan friend; 

c2 
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Add yet a greater at our joint request, 

One which he values more than all the rest: 

Give him the fair Lavinia for his bride : 

With that alliance let the league belied, 

And for the bleeding land a lasting peace provide. 

Let insolence no longer awe the throne; 

But, with a father's right, bestow your own. 

For this maligner of the general good, 

If still we fear his force, he must be woo'd: 

His haughty godhead we with prayers implore, 

Your sceptre to release, and our just rights restore. 

cursed cause of all our ills ! must we 
Wage wars unjust, and fall in fight, for thee? 

-What right hast thou to rule the Latian state, 
And send us out to meet our certain fate? 
Tis a destructive war: from Turnus' hand 
Our peace and public safety we demand. 
Let the fair bride to the brave chief remain : 
If not, the peace, without the pledge, is vain. 
Turnus, I know you think me not your friend, 
Nor will I much with your belief contend: 

1 beg your greatness not to give the law 
In other realms, but, beaten, to withdraw. 
Pity your own, or pity our estate; 

Nor twist our fortunes with your sinking fate. 
Your interest is, the war should never cease; 
But we have felt enough to wish the peace — 
A land exhausted to the last remains, 
Depopulated towns, and driven plains. 
Yet, if desire of fame, and thirst of power, 
A beauteous princess, with a crown in dower, 
So fire your mind, in arms assert your right, 
And meet your foe, who dares you to the fight. 
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Mankind, it seems, is made for you alone ! 
We, but the slaves who mount you to the throne*— 
A base ignoble crowd, without a name, 
Unwept, unworthy of the funeral flame, 
By duty bound to forfeit each his life, 
That Turnus may possess a royal wife ! 
Permit not, mighty man, so mean a crew 
Should share such triumphs, and detain from you 
The post of honour, your undoubted due. 
Rather alone your matchless force employ, 
To merit what alone you must enjoy/ 

These words, so full of malice mix'd with art, 
Inflamed with rage the youthful hero's heart. 
Then groaning from the bottom of his breast, 
He heaved for wind, and thus his wrath ex- 
pressed — 
' You, Drances, never want a stream of words, 
Then, when the public need requires our swords : 
First in the council-hall to steer the state, 
And ever foremost in a tongue-debate, 
While our strong walls secure us from the foe, 
Ere yet with blood our ditches overflow : 
But let the potent orator declaim, 
And with the brand of coward blot my name; 
Free leave is given him, when his fatal hand 
Has cover'd with more corpse the sanguine strand, 
And high as mine his towering trophies stand. 
If any doubt remains who dares the most, 
Let us decide it at the Trojans' cost, 
And issue both abreast, where honour calls — 
(Foes are not far to seek without the walls); 
Unless his noisy tongue can only fight, 
And feet were given him but to speed his flight. 
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I beaten from the field? I forced away? 
Who, but so known a dastard, dares to say? 
Had he but e'en beheld the fight, his eyes 
Had witnessed for me what his tongue denies— 
What heaps of Trojans by this hand were riajn, 
And how the Woody Tyber swelPd the main* 
All saw, but he, the' Arcadian troops retire 
In scatter'd squadrons, and their prince expire. 
The giant brothers, in their camp, have found 
I was not forced with ease to quit my ground. 
Not such the Trojans tried me, when, enclosed, 
I singly their united arms opposed- 
First forced an entrance through their thick array, 
Then, glutted with their slaughter, freed my way. 
Tis a destructive war ! So let it be, 
But to the Phrygian pirate, and to thee. 
Meantime proceed to fill the people's ears 
With false reports, their minds with panic fears : 
Extol the strength of a twice conquer'd race; 
Our foes encourage, and our friends debase. 
Believe thy fables, and the Trojan town 
Triumphant stands; the Grecians are o'erthrown; 
Suppliant at Hector's feet Achilles lies; 
And Diomede from fierce iEneas flies. 
Say, rapid Aufidus with awful dread 
jRuns backward from the sea, and hides his head, 
When the great Trojan on his bank appears : 
For that 's as true as thy dissembled fears 
Of my revenge : dismiss that vanity : 
Thou, Dranoes, art below a death from me. 
Let that vile soul in that vile body rest; 
The lodging is well worthy of the guest. 
Now, royal father, to the present state 
Of our affairs, and of this high debate — 
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If in your arms thus early you diffide, 
And think your fortune is already tried; 
If one defeat has brought us down so low, 
As never more in fields to meet the foe: 
Then I conclude for peace: 'tis time to treat, 
And lie like vassals at the victor's feet. 
But, oh! if any ancient blood remains, 
One drop of all our fathers, in our veins, 
That man would I prefer before the rest, 
Who dared his death with an undaunted breast: 
Who comely fell by no dishonest wound, 
To shun that sight, and dying gnaw'd the ground. 
But, if we still have fresh recruits in store, 
If our confederates can afford us more ; 
If the contended field we bravely fought, 
And not a bloodless victory was bought; 
Their losses equal'd ours; and, for their slain, 
With equal fires they fill'd the shining plain; 
Why thus, unforced, should we so tamely yield, 
And, ere the trumpet sounds, resign the field? 
Good unexpected, evils unforeseen, 
Appear by turns, as Fortune shifts the scene : 
Some, raised aloft, come tumbling down amain ; 
Then fall so hard, they bound and rise again. 
If Diomede refuse his aid to lend, 
The great Messapus yet remains our friend : 
Tolumnius, who foretells events, is ours : 
The' Italian chiefs and princes join their powers : 
Nor least in number, nor in name the last, 
Your own brave subjects have our cause em- 
Above the rest, the Volscian Amazon [braced. 
Contains an army in herself alone, 
And heads a squadron, terrible to sight, 
Witty glittering shields, in brazen armour bright. 
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Yet, if the foe a single fight demand, 
And I alone the public peace withstand; 
If you consent, he shall not be refused, 
Nor find a hand to victory unused. 
This new Achilles, let him take the field, 
With fated armour, and Yulcanian shield ! 
For you, my royal father, and my fame, 
I, Turnus, not the least of all my name, 
Devote my soul. He calls me hand to -hand: 
And 1 alone will answer his demand. 
Drances shall rest secure, and neither share 
The danger, nor divide the prize, of war. 

While they debate; nor these nor those 'will 
iEneas draws his forces to the field, [yield; 

And moves his camp. The scouts with flying 

speed 
Return, and through the frighted city spread 
The' unpleasing news. ' The Trojans are descried, 
In battle marching by the river-side, 
And bending to the town/ They take the' alarm; 
Some tremble ; some are bold : all in confusion arm. 
The' impetuous youth press forward to the field; 
They .clash the sword, and clatter on the shield: 
The fearful matrons raise a screaming cry; 
Old feeble men with fainter groans reply: 
A jarring sound results, and mingles in the sky, 
Like that of swans remu/muring to the floods, 
Or birds of differing kinds in hollow woods. 
Turnus the' occasion takes, and cries aloud — 
' Talk on, ye quaint haranguers of the crowd; 
Declaim in praise of peace when danger calls, 
And the fierce foes in arms approach the walls.' 
He said, and, turning short with speedy pace, 
.Casts back a scornful glance, and quits die place. 
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' Thou, Volusus, the Volscian troops command 
To mount; and lead thyself our Ardean band. 
Messapus, and Catillus, post your force 
Along the fields, to charge the Trojan horse. 
Some guard the passes; others man the wall; 
Drawn up in arms, the rest attend my call.' 

They swarm from every quarter of the town, 
And with disorder'd haste the rampires crown. 
Good old Latinus, when he saw, too late, 
The gathering storm just breaking on the state, 
Dismiss'd the council till a fitter time, 
And own'd his easy temper as his crime, 
Who, forced against his reason, had complied 
To break the treaty for the promised bride. 
Some help to sink new trenches ; others aid 
To ram the stones, or raise the palisade. [walls- 
Hoarse trumpets sound the' alarm: around the 
Runs a distracted crew, whom their last labour 
A sad procession in the streets is seen, [calls. 
Of matrons that attend the mother-q(ueen : 
High in her chair she sits, and at her side, 
With downcast eyes, appears the fatal bride. 
They mount the cliff where Pallas' temple stands; 
Prayers in their mouths, and presents in their 

hands. 
With censers first they fume the sacred shrine, 
Then in the common supplication join — 
' O patroness of arms! unspotted maid! 
Propitious hear, and lend thy Latians aid ! 
Break short the pirate's lance ; pronounce his fate ; 
And lay the Phrygian low before the gate. 

Now Turaus arms for fight, his back and breast 
Well temper'd steel and scaly brass invest: 
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The cuishes which his brawny thighs infold, 
Are mingled metal damask'd o'er with gold. 
His faithful falchion sits upon his side; 
Nor casque nor crest his manly features hide : 
But, bare to view, amid surrounding friends, 
With godlike grace, he from the tower descends. 
Exulting in his strength, he seems to dare 
His absent rival, and to promise war. 

Freed from his keepers, thus, with broken reins, 
The wanton courser prances o'er the plains, 
Or in the pride of youth o'erleaps the mounds, 
And snuffs the females in forbidden grounds; 
Or seeks his watering in the well known flood, 
To quench his thirst, and cool his fiery blood; 
He swims luxuriant in the liquid plain, 
And o'er his shoulder flows his waving mane : 
Jle neighs, he snorts, he bears his head on high; 
Before his ample chest the frothy waters fly. 

Soon as the prince appears without the gate, 
The Volscians and their virgin leader wait 
His last commands. Then, with a graceful mien, 
Lights from her lofty steed the warrior queen : 
Her squadron imitates, and each descends: 
Whose common suit Camilla thus commends — 
' If sense of honour, if a soul secure 
Of inborn worth that can all tests endure, 
Can promise aught, or on itself rely, 
Greatly to dare, to conquer or to die ; 
Then I alone, sustain'd by thee, will meet 
The Tyrrhene troops, and promise their defeat. 
Ours be the danger, ours the sole renown: 
You, general, stay behind, and guard the town.' 
Turnus a while stood mute with glad surprise, 
And on the fierce virago tix'd his eyes, 
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Then thus return'd — « O grace of Italy J 
With what becoming thanks can I reply? 
Not only words lie labouring in my breast; 
But thought itself is by thy praise oppressed. 
Yet rob me not of all; but let me join 
My toils, my hazard, and my fame, with thine. 
The Trojan, not in stratagem unskilled, 
Sends his light horse before to scour the field : 
Himself, through steep ascents and thorny brakes, 
A larger compass to the city takes. 
This news m/ scouts confirm: and I prepare 
To foil Jiis cunning, and his force to dare; 
With chosen foot his passage to forelay, 
And place an ambush in the winding way. 
Thou, with thy Volscians, face the Tuscan horse : 
The brave Messapus shall thy troops enforce , 
With those of Tibur, and the Latian band, 
Subjected all to thy supreme command/ 

This said, he warns Messapus to the war; 
Then every chief exhorts with equal care. 
All thus encouraged, his own troops he joins, 
And hastes to prosecute his deep designs. 

Enclosed with hills a winding valley lies, 
By nature form'd for fraud, and fitted for surprise. 
A narrow track, by human steps untrode, 
Leads, through perplexing thorns, to this obscure 

abode. 
High o'er the vale a steepy mountain stands, 
Whence the surveying sight the nether ground 
The top is level— an offensive seat [commands. 
Of war; and from the war a safe retreat: 
JPor on the right and left is room to press 
The foes at hand, or from afar distress ; 
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To drive them headlong downward; and to pour 
On their descending backs a stony shower. 
Thither young Turnus took the well known way, 
Possessed the pass, and in blind ambush lay. 

Meantime, Latonian Phoebe, from the skies, 
Beheld the' approaching war with hateful eyes, 
And call'd the light-foot Opis to her aid, 
Her most beloved and ever trusty maid ; 
Then with a sigh began—* Camilla goes 
To meet her death amidst her fatal foes — 
The nymph I loved of all my mortal train, 
Invested with Diana's arms, in vain. 
Nor is my kindness for the virgin new : 
Twas .born with her; and with her years it grew. 
Her rather Metabus, when forced away 
From old Privernum for tyrannic sway, 
Snatch'd up, and saved from his prevailing foes, 
This tender babe, companion of his woes. 
Casmilla was her mother; but he drown'd 
One hissing letter in a softer sound, 
And call'd Camilla. Through the woods he flies; 
Wrapp'd in his robe the royal infant lies. 
His foes in sight, he mends his weary pace; 
With shouts and clamours they pursue die chase. 
The bank of Amasene at length he gains; 
The ragiug flood his further flight restrains, 
Raised o'er the borders with unusual rains. 
Prepared to plunge into the stream, he fears, 
Not for himself, but for the charge he bears. 
Anxious, he stops a while, and thinks in haste, 
Then, desperate in distress, resolves at last. 
A knotty lance of well boil'd oak he bore : 
The middle part with cork he cover'd o'er : 
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He closed the child within the hollow space ; 
With twigs of bending osier bound the case. 
Then poised the spear, heavy with human weight, 
And thus invoked my favour for the freight — 
' Accept, great goddess of the woods (he said), 
Sent by her sire, this dedicated maid ! 
Through air she flies a suppliant to thy shrine; 
And the first weapons that she knows, are thine/ 
He said, and with full force the spear he threw : 
Above the sounding waves Camilla flew. 
.Then, press'd by foes, he stemm'd the stormy tide, 
And gain'd, by stress of arms, the further side. 
His fasten'd spear he pull'd from out the ground, 
And, victor of his vows, his infant nymph unbound : 
Nor, after that, in towns which walls enclose, 
Would trust his hunted life amidst his foes; 
But, rough, in open air he chose to lie : 
Earth was his couch; his covering was the sky; 
On hills unshorn, or in a desert den, 
He shunn'd the dire society of men. 
A shepherd's solitary life he led: 
His daughter with the milk of mares he fed. 
The dugs of bears, and every savage beast, 
He drew, and through her lips the liquor press'd. 
The little Amazon could scarcely go — 
He loads her with a quiver and a bow; 
And, that she might her staggering steps command, 
He with a slender javelin fills her hand. 
Her flowing hair no golden fillet bound; 
Nor swept her trailing robe the dusty ground. 
Instead of these, a tiger's hide o'erspread 
Her back and shoulders, fasten'd to her head. 
The flying dart she first attempts to fling, 
And round her tender temples toss'd the sling; 
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Then, as her strength with years increased, began 
To pierce aloft in air the soaring swan, [crane. 
And from the clouds to fetch the heron and the 
The Tuscan matrons with each other vied 
To bless their rival sons with such a bride : 
But she disdains their love, to share with me 
The silvan shades, and vow'd virginity. 
And, oh ! I wish, contented with my cares 
Of savage spoils, she had not sought the wars : 
Then had she been of my celestial train, 
And shunn'd the fate that dooms her to be slain. 
But since, opposing Heaven's decree, she goes 
To find her death among forbidden foes, 
Haste with these arms, and stop thy steepy flight, 
Where, with the gods adverse, the Latins fight. 
This bow to thee, this quiver, I bequeath, 
This chosen arrow, to revenge her death; 
By whatever hand Camilla shall be slain, 
Or of the Trojan or Italian train, 
Let him not pass unpunished from the plain. 
Then, in a hollow cloud, myself will aid 
To bear the breathless body of my maid : 
UnspoiTd shall be her arms, and unprofaned 
Her holy limbs with any human hand, 
And in a marble tomb laid in her native land.' 

She said. The faithful nymph descends from high 
With rapid flight, and cuts the sounding sky: 
Black clouds and stormy winds, around her body 

By this, the Trojan and the Tuscan horse, [fly. 
Drawn up in squadrons, with united force 
Approach the walls : the sprightly coursers bound, 
Press forward on their bits, and shift their ground. 
Shields, arms, and spears, flash horribly from far ; 
And the fields glitter with a waving war. 
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Opposed to these, come on with furious fojtce 
Messapus, Coras, and the Latian horse : 
These in a body placed ; on either hand 
Sustain'd, and closed by fair Camilla's band. 
Advancing in a line, they couch their spears : 
And less and less the middle spaee appears. 
Thick smoke obscures the field ; and scarce arc 

seen 
The neighing coursers, and the shouting men. 
In distance of their darts they stop their course ; 
Then man to man they rush, and horse to horse. 
The face of heaven their flying javelins hide; 
And deaths unseen are dealt on either side. 
Tyrrhenus, and Aconteus void of fear, 
By mettled coursers borne in full career, 
Meet first opposed; and, with a mighty shock, 
Their horses' heads against each other knock. 
Far from his steed is tierce Aconteus cast, 
As with an engine's force, or lightning's blast : 
He rolls along in blood, and breathes his last. 
The Latin squadrons take a sudden fright, 
And sling their shields behind, to save their 

backs in flight. 
Spurring at speed, to their own walls they drew; 
Close in the rear the Tuscan troops pursue, 
And urge their flight : Asylas leads the chase ; 
Till, seized with shame, they wheel about,and face, 
Receive their foes, and raise a threatening cry. 
The Tuscans take their turn to fear and fly. 

So swelling surges, with a thundering roar, 
Driven on each other's backs, insult the shore, 
Bound o'er the rocks, encroach upon the land, 
And far upon the beach eject the sand ; 

D2 
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Then backward, with a swing, they take their 
way, [mother sea; 

Repulsed from upper ground, and seek their 
With equal hurry quit the' invaded shore, 
And swallow back the sand and stones they 

spewM before. 
Twice were the Tuscans masters of the field, 
Twice by the Latins, in their turn repell'd. 
Ashamed at length, to the third charge they ran— 
Both hosts resolved, and mingled man to man. 
Now dying groans are heard : the fields are strow'd 
With falling bodies, and are drunk with blood. 
Arms, horses, men, on heaps together lie : 
Confused the fight, and more confused the cry. 
Orsilochus, who durst not press too near 
Strong Remulus, at distance drove his spear, 
And struck the steel beneath his horse's ear. 
The fiery steed, impatient of the wound, 
Curvets, and, springing upward with a bound, 
His helpless lord cast backward on the ground. 
Catillus pierced Iolas first; then drew 
His reeking lance, and at Herminius threw, 
The mighty champion of the Tuscan crew. 
His neck and throat unarm'd, his head was bare, 
But shaded with a length of yellow hair : 
Secure, he fought, exposed on every part, 
A spacious mark for swords, and for the flying dart. 
Across the shoulders came the feather'd wound ; 
Transfix'd, he fell, and doubled to the ground. 
The sands with streaming blood are sanguine 
dyed, 
And death with honour sought on either side. 

Resistless, through the war Camilla rode, 
In danger unappall'd, and pleased with blood. 
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One side was bare for her exerted breast ; 
One shoulder with her painted quiver press'd. 
Now from afar her fatal javelins play; 
Now with her axe's edge she hews her way : 
Diana's arms upon her shoulder sound ; 
And when, too closely press'd, she quits the 

ground, 
From her bent bow she sends a backward wound. 
Her maids, in martial pomp, on either side, 
farina, Tulla, fierce Tarpeia, ride — 
Italians all — in peace, their queen's delight, 
In war, the bold companions of the fight. 

So march'd the Thracian Amazons of old, 
When Thermodon with bloody billows roll'd 5 
Such troops as these in shining arms were seen, 
When Theseus met in fight their maiden queen : 
Such to the field Penthesilea led, 
From the fierce virgin when the Grecians fled ; 
With such return'd triumphant from the war. 
Her maids with cries attend the lofty car ; 
They clash with manly force their moony shields : 
With female shouts resound the Phrygian fields. 

Who foremost, and who last, heroic maid, 
On the cold earth were by thy courage laid? 
Thy spear of mountain ash, Eumenius, first, 
With fury driven, from side to side transpierced : 
A purple stream came spouting from the wound ; 
Bathed in his blood he lies, and bites the ground. 
Liris and Pagasus at once she slew : 
The former, as the slacken'd reins he drew 
Of his faint steed — the latter, as he stretch'd 
His arm to prop his friend, the javelin reach'd. 
By the same weapon, sent from the same hand, 
Both fall together, and both spurn the sand. 
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Amastrus next is added to the slain : 
The rest in rout she follows o'er the plain ; 
Tereus, Harpalycus, Demophoon, 
And Chromis, at full speed her fury shun. 
Of all her deadly darts, not one she lost ; 
Each was attended with a Trojan ghost. 
Young Ornytus bestrode a hunter steed, 
Swift for the chase, and of Apulian breed. 
Him from afar she spied in arms unknown : 
O'er his broad back an ox's hide was thrown ; 
His helm a wolf, whose gaping jaws were spread 
A covering for his cheeks, and grinn'd around 

his head. 
He clench'd within his hand an iron prong, 
^Lnd tower'd above the rest, conspicuous in the 

throng. 
Him soon she singled from the flying train, 
And slew with ease : then thus insults the slain— 
' Vain hunter ! didst thou think through woods 

to chase 
The savage herd, a vile and trembling race? 
Here cease thy vaunts, and own my victory: 
A woman warrior was too strong for thee. 
Yet, if the ghosts demand the conqueror's name, 
Confessing great Camilla, save thy shame.' 
Then Butes and Orsilochus she slew, 
The bulkiest bodies of the Trojan crew — 
But Butes breast to breast : the spear descends 
Above the gorget, where his helmet ends, 
And o'er the shield which his left side defends. 
Orsilochus, and she, their coursers ply; 
He seems to follow, and she seems to fly. 
But in a narrower ring she makes the race ; 
And then he flies, and she pursues the. chase. 
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Gathering at length on her deluded foe, 
She swings her axe, and rises to the blow : 
Full on the helm behind, with such a sway 
The weapon falls, the riven steel gives way: 
He groans, he roars, he sues in vain for grace ; 
Brains, mingled with his blood, besmear his face. 
Astonish'd Aunus just arrives, by chance, 
To see his fall, nor further dares advance; 
But, fixing on the horrid maid his ,eye, 
He stares, and shakes, and finds it vain to fly; 
Yet, like a true Ligurian, born to cheat 
{At least while Fortune favour'd his deceit), 
Cries out aloud, * What courage have you shown, 
Who trust your courser's strength, and not your 
Forego the vantage of your horse ; alight ; [own ? 
And then on equal terms begin the fight: 
It shall be seen, weak woman, what you can, 
When foot to foot you combat with a man.' 
He said. She glows with anger and disdain, 
Dismounts with speed to dare him on the plain, 
And leaves her horse at large among her train; 
With her drawn sword defies him to the field, 
And, marching, lifts aloft her maiden shield. 
The youth, who thought his cunning did succeed, 
Reins round his horse, and urges all his speed; 
Adds the remembrance of the spur, and hides 
The goring rowels in his bleeding sides. 
4 Vain fool and coward ! (said the lofty maid) 
Caught in the train which thou thyself hast laid ! 
On others practise thy Ligurian arts : 
Thin stratagems, and tricks of little hearts, 
Are lost on me : nor shalt thou safe retire, 
With vaunting lies, to thy fallacious sire/ 
At this, so fast her dying feet she sped, 
That soon she strain'd beyond his WcW* taft&s 
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Then turning short, at once she seized the rein, 
And laid the boaster groveling on the plain. 
Not with more ease the falcon, from above, 
Trusses, in middle air, the trembling. dove, 
Then plumes the prey, in her strong pounces 
bound: [the ground. 

The feathers, foul with blood, come tumbling to 

Now mighty Jove, from his superior height, 
With his broad eye surveys the' unequal fight. 
He fires the breast of Tarchon with disdain, 
And sends him to redeem the' abandon'd plain. 
Between the broken ranks the Tuscan rides, 
And these encourages, and those he chides ; 
Recalls each leader, by his name, from flight; 
Renews their ardour, and restores the fight. 
4 What panic fear has seized your souls ! O shame, 
O brand perpetual of the' Etrurian name ! 
Cowards incurable ! a woman's hand 
Drives, breaks, and scatters your ignoble band ! 
. Now cast away the sword, and quit the shield ! 
What use of .weapons which you dare not wield? 
Not thus you fly your female foes by night, 
Nor shun the feast, when the full bowls invite ; 
When to fat offerings the glad augur calls, 
And the shrill hornpipe sounds to bacchanals. 
These are your studied cares, your lewd delight — 
Swift to debauch, but slow to manly fight.' 
Thus having said, he spurs amid the foes, 
Not managing the life he meant to lose. 
The first he found he seized, with headlong haste, 
In his strong gripe, and clasp'd around the waist. 
Twas Venulus, whom from his horse he tore, 
And (laid athwart his own) in triumph bore. 
Loud shouts ensue : the Latins turn their eyes, 
And view the' unusual fight with vast surprise. 
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The fiery Tarchon, dying o'er the plains* 
Press'd in his arms the ponderous prey sustains, 
Then, with his shorten'd spear, explores around 
His jointed arms, to fix a deadly wound. 
Nor less the captive struggles for his life : 
He writhes his body to prolong the strife, 
And, fencing for his naked throat, exerts 
His utmost rigour, and the point averts. 

So stoops the yellow eagle from on high, 
And bears a speckled serpent through the sky, 
Fastening his crooked talons on the prey : 
The prisoner hisses through the liquid way; 
Resists the royal hawk ; and, though oppressed, 
She fights in volumes, and erects her crest : 
Turn'd to her foe, she stiffens every scale, 
And shoots her forky tongue, and whisks her 

threatening tail. 
Against the victor all defence is weak : 
The' imperial bird still plies her with his beak ; 
He tears her bowels, and her breast he gores, 
Then claps his pinions, and securely soars. 

Thus, through the midst of circling enemies, 
Strong Tarchon snatch'd and bore away his prize. 
The Tyrrhene troops, that shrunk before, now press 
The Latins, and presume the like success. 

Then Aruns, doom'd to death, his arts essay 'd 
To murder, unespied, the Volscian maid : 
This way and that his winding course he bends, 
And, wheresoe'er she turns, her steps attends. 
When she retires victorious from the chase, 
He wheels about with care, and shifts his place : 
When, rushing on, she seeks her foes in fight, 
He keeps aloof, but keeps her still in sight : 
He threats, and trembles, trying every way 
Unseen to kill, and safely to betray. 
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Chlorous, the priest of Cybele, from far, 
Glittering in Phrygian arms amidst the war, 
Was by the virgin view'd. The steed he press'd 
Was proud with trappings ; and his brawny chest 
With scales of gilded bras* was cover'd o'er ; 
A robe of Tyrian dye the rider wore. 
With deadly wounds he gall'd the distant foe ; 
Gnossian his shafts, and Lycian was his bow : 
A golden helm his front and head surrounds ; 
A gilded quiver from his shoulder sounds. 
Gold, weaved with linen, on his thighs he wore, 
With flowers of needle-work distinguished o'er, 
With golden buckles bound, and gathered up 

before. 
Him the fierce maid beheld with ardent eyes, 
Fond and ambitious of so rich a prize ; 
Or that the temple might his trophies hold, 
Or else to shine herself in Trojan gold. 
Blind in her haste, she chases him alone, 
And seeks his life, regardless of her own. 
'This lucky moment the sly traitor chose ; 
Then, starting from his ambush, up he rose, 
And threw — but first to Heaven address'd his 

vows — 
' O patron of Soracte's high abodes ! 
Phoebus, the ruling power among the gods ! 
Whom first we serve : whole woods of unctuous 

pine 
Are fell'd for thee, and to thy glory shine ; 
By thee protected, with our naked soles 
Through flames unsinged we march, and tread 

the kindled coals. 
Give me, propitious power, to wash away 
The stains of this dishonourable day : 
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Nor spoils, not triumph, from the fact I claim; ' 
But with my future actions trust my fame. 
Let me, by stealth, this female plague o'ercome, 
And from the field return inglorious home. 9 

Apollo heard, and, granting half his prayer, 
Shuffled in winds the rest, and toss'd in empty air. 
He gives the death desired : his safe return , 
By southern tempests to the seas is borne. 

Now, when the javelin whizz'd along the skies, 
Both armies on Camilla turn'd their eyes, 
Directed by the sound. Of either host, 
The' unhappy virgin, though concern'd the most, 
Was only deaf; so greedy was she bent 
On golden spoils, and on her prey intent; 
Till in her pap the winged weapon stood 
Infix'd, and deeply drunk the purple blood. 
Her sad attendants hasten to sustain 
Their dying lady drooping on the plain. 
Far from their sight the trembling A runs flies, 
With beating heart, and fear confused with joys ; 
Nor dares* he further to pursue his blow, 
Or e'en to bear the sight of his expiring foe. 

As when the wolf has* torn a bullock's hide 
At unawares, or ranch'd a shepherd's side, 
Conscious of his audacious deed he flies, 
And claps his quivering tail between his thighs r 
So, speeding once, the wretch no more attends, 
But, spurring forward, herds among his friends. 
She wrench'd the javelin with her dying hands ; 
But wedged within her breast the weapon stands : 
The wood she draws, the steely point remains : 
She staggers in her seat with agonizing pains — 
(A gathering mist o'erclouds her cheerful eyes ; 
And from her cheeks the rosy colour flies) — 

vol. in. E 
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Then turns to her, whom, of her female train, 
She trusted most, and thus she speaks with pain — 
' Acca, 'tis pass'd ! he swims before my sight, 
Inexorable Death ; and claims his right. 
Bear my last words to Turnus : fly with speed, 
And' bid him timely to my charge succeed, 
Repel the Trojans, and the town relieve : — 
Farewell ! and in this kiss my parting breath re* 

ceive.' 
She said, and, sliding, sunk upon the plain : 
Dying, her open'd hand forsakes the rein : 
Short, and more short, she pants : by slow degrees 
Her mind the passage from her body frees. 
She drops her sword ; she nods her plumy crest, 
Her drooping head declining on her breast : 
In the last sigh her struggling soul expires, 
And, murmuring with disdain, to Stygian sounds 

retires. 
A shout, that struck the golden stars, ensued ; 
Despair and rage, and languish'd fight renew'd. 
The Trojan troops and Tuscans, in a line, 
Advance to charge ; the mix'd Arcadians join. 

But Cynthia's maid, high seated, from afar 
Surveys the field, and fortune of the war : 
Unmoved a while, till, prostrate on the plain, 
Weltering in blood, she sees Camilla slain ; 
And, round her corpse, of friends and foes a 

fighting train. 
Then, from the bottom of her breast, she drew 
A mournful sigh, and these sad words ensue — 
' Too dear a fine, ah much lamented maid ! 
For warring with the Trojans, thou hast paid : 
Nor aught avail'd, in this unhappy strife, 
Diana's sacred arms, to save thy life. 
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Yet unrevenged thy goddess will not leave 
Her votary's death, nor with vain sorrow grieve. 
Branded the wretch, and be his name abhorr'd ; 
But after ages shall thy praise record. 
The' inglorious coward soon shall press the plain : 
Thus vows thy queen, and thus the Fates ordain.' 

High o'er the field, there stood a hilly mound — 
Sacred the place, and spread with oaks around — 
Where, in a marble tomb, Dercennus lay, 
A king that once in Latium bore the sway. 
The beauteous Opis thither bent her flight, 
To mark the traitor Aruns from the height. 
Him in refulgent arms she soon espied, 
Swoln with success; and loudly thus she cried- — 
* Thy backward steps, vain boaster, are too late ; 
Turn like a man, at length, and meet thy fate. 
Charged with my message, to Camilla go, 
And say I sent thee to the shades below — 
An honour undeserved from Cynthia's bow.' 

She said, and from her quiver chose with speed 
The winged shaft, predestined for the deed : 
Then to the stubborn yew her strength applied, 
Till the far distant horns approach'd on either side. 
The bowstring touch'd her breast, so strong she 
Whizzing in air the fatal arrow flew. [drew; 
At once the twanging bow and sounding dart 
The traitor heard, and felt the point within his 

heart 
Him, beating with his heels, in pangs of death, 
His flying friends to foreign fields bequeath. 
The conquering damsel, with expanded wings, 
The welcome message to her mistress brings. 

Their leader lost, the Volscians quit the field ; 
And, unsustain'd, the chiefs of Turnus yield. 
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The frighted soldiers, when their captains fly, 
More on their speed than- on their strength rely. 
Confused in flight, they bear each other down. 
And spur their horses headlong to the town. 
Driven by their foes, and to their fears resign'd, 
Not once they turn, but take their wounds behind. 
These drop the shield, and those the lance forego, 
Or on their shoulders bear the slackened bow. 
The hoofs of horses, with a rattling sound, 
Beat short and thick, and shake the rotten ground, 
Black clouds of dust come rolling in the sky, 
And o'er the darken'd walls and rampires fly. 
The trembling matrons, from their lofty stands, 
Rend heaven with female shrieks, and wring 

their hands. 
All pressing on, pursuers and pursued, 
Are crush'd in crowds, a mingled multitude. 
Some happy few escape : the throng too late 
Rush on for entrance, till they choke the gate. 
E'en in the sight of home, the wretched sire % 
Looks on, and sees his helpless son expire. 
Then, in a fright, the folding gates they close, 
But leave their friends excluded with their foes, 
The vanquish'd cry ; the victors loudly shout : 
Tis terror all within, and slaughter all without. 
Blind in their fear, they bounce against the wall, 
Or, to the moats pursued, precipitate their fall. 

The Latian virgins, valiant with despair, 
Arm'd on the towers, the common danger share : 
So much of zeal their country's cause inspired : 
So much Camilla's great example fired. 
Poles, sharpen'd in the flames, from high they 

throw, 
With imitated darts to gall the foe. 
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Their lives, for godlike freedom, they bequeath, 
And crowd each other to be first in death. 
Meantime to Turn us, ambush'd in the shade, 
With heavy tidings came the' unhappy maid : 
* The Volscians overthrown — Camilla kill'd — 
The foes, entirely masters of the field, 
Like a resistless flood come rolling on : [town/ 
The cry goes off the plain, and thickens to the 

Inflamed with rage (for so the Furies fire 
The Dayman's breast, and so the Fates require), 
He leaves the hilly pass, the woods, in vain 
Possess'd, and downward issues on the plain. 
Scarce was he, gone, when to the straits, now freed 
From secret foes, the Trojan troops succeed. 
Through the black forest and the ferny brake, 
Unknowingly secure, their way they take. 
From the rough mountains to the plain descend, 
And there, in order drawn, their line extend. 
Both armies now in open fields are seen ; 
Nor far the distance of the space between. 
Both to the city bend. iEneas sees, 
Through smoking fields his hastening enemies ; 
And Turnus views the Trojans in array, 
And hears the' approaching horses proudly neigh. 
Soon had their hosts in bloody battle join'd ; 
But westward to the sea the sun declined. 
Intrench'd before the town both armies lie, 
While night with sable wings involves the sky. 
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BOOK XII. 



W)t Argument. 

Tamos challenges iEneas to a single combat ; articles are 
agreed on, bat broken by the Ratal i, who wound JSneas. 
He is miraculously cared by Venus, forces Turnus to a 
clael, and concludes the poem with his death. 



When Turnus saw the Latins leave the field, 
Their armies broken, and their courage quell'd, 
Himself become the mark of public spite, 
His honour question'd for the promised fight — 
The more he was with vulgar hate oppress'd, 
The more his fury boil'd within his breast : 
He roused his vigour for the last debate, 
And raised his haughty soul to meet his fate. 

As when the swains the Libyan lion chase, 
He makes a sour retreat, nor mends his pace ; 
But if the pointed javelin pierce his side, 
The lordly beast returns with double pride ; 
He wrenches out the steel ; he roars for pain ; 
His sides he lashes, and erects his mane ; 
So Turnus fares : his eyeballs flash with fire ; 
Through his wide nostrils clouds of smoke expire. 

Trembling with rage, around the court he ran ; 
At length approach'd the king, and thus began — 
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' No more excuses or delays : I stand 
In arms prepared to combat, hand to hand, 
This base deserter of his native land. 
The Trojan, by his word, is bound to take 
The same conditions which himself did make. 
Renew the truce : the solemn rites prepare, 
And to my single virtue trust the war. 
The Latians unconcerned shall see the fight : 
This arm unaided shall assert your right : 
Then, if my prostrate body press. the plain, 
To him the grown and beauteous bride remain/ 

To whom .the king sedately thus replied — 
* Brave youth ! the more your valour has been tried, 
The more becomes it us, with due respect, 
To weigh the chance of war, which you neglect. 
You want not wealth, or a successive throne, 
Or cities which your arms have made ypur own : 
My towns and treasures are at your command ; 
And stored with blooming beauties is my land : 
Laurentum more than one Lavinia sees, 
Unmarried, fair, of noble families. 
Now let me speak, and you with patience hear, 
Things which perhaps may grate a lover's ear, 
But sound advice, proceeding from a heart 
Sincerely yours, and free from fraudful art. 
The gods, by signs, have manifestly shown, 
No prince, Italian born, should heir my throne : 
Oft have our augurs, in prediction skill'd, 
And oft our priests, a foreign son reveal'd. 
Yet, won by worth that cannot be withstood, 
Bribed by my kindness to my kindred blood, 
Urged by my wife, who would not be denied, 
I promised my Lavinia for your bride : 
Her from her plighted lord by force I took ; 
AJJ ties of treaties, and of honour, \>xcfc& % « 
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On your account I waged an impious war — 
With what success, 'tis needless to declare ; 
I and my subjects feel : and you have had your 

share. 
Twice vanquish'd while in bloody fields we strive, 
Scarce in our walls we keep our hopes alive : 
The rolling flood runs warm with human gore ; 
The bones of Latians blanch the neighbouring 

shore. 
Why put I not an end to this debate, 
Still unresolved, and still a slave to fate? 
If Turnus' death a lasting peace can give, 
Why should I not procure it whilst you live? 
Should I to doubtful arms your youth betray, 
What would my kinsmen, the Rutulians, say? 
And, should you fall in fight (which Heaven 

defend !) 
How curse the cause, which hastened to his end 
The daughter's lover, and the father's friend! 
Weigh in your mind the various chance of war : 
Pity your parent's age ; and ease his care.' 

Such balmy words he pour'd, but all in vain : 
The proffer'd medicine but provoked the pain. 
The wrathful youth, disdaining the relief, 
With intermitting sobs thus vents his grief — 
* The care, O best of fathers ! which you take 
For my concerns, at my desire forsake. 
Permit me not to languish out my days, 
But make the best exchange of life for praise. 
This arm, this lance, can well dispute the prize ; 
And the blood follows where the weapon flies. 
His goddess mother is not near to shroud 
The flying coward with an empty cloud.' 

But now the queen, who fear'd for Turnus' life, 
And loathed the hard coud\Wows ottaa «tatf«, 
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Held him by force ; and, dying in his death, 
In these sad accents gave her sorrow breath— 
* O Turnus ! I adjure thee by these tears, 
And whate'er price Amata's honour bears 
"Within thy breast, since thou art all my hope, 
My sickly mind's repose, my sinking age's prop — 
Since on the safety of thy life alone 
Depends Latinus, and the Latian throne — 
Refuse me not this one, this only prayer, 
To wave the combat, and pursue die war. 
Whatever chance attends this fatal strife, 
Think it includes, in thine, Amata's life. 
I cannot live a slave, or see my throne 
Usurp'd by strangers, or a Trojan son.' 

At this, a flood of tears Lavinia shed : 
A crimson blush her beauteous face o'erspread, 
Varying her cheeks by turns with white and red. 
The driving colours never at a stay, 
Run here and there, and flush and fade away. 
Delightful change ! thus Indian ivory shows, 
Which with the bordering paint of purple glows; 
Or lilies damask'd by the neighbouring rose. 
The lover gazed, and, burning with desire, 
The more he look'd, the more he fed the fire: 
Revenge, and jealous rage, and secret spite, 
Roll in his breast, and rouse him to the fight. 

Then fixing on the queen his ardent eyes, 
Firm to his first intent, he thus replies — 
' O mother ! do not by your tears prepare 
Such boding omens, and prejudge the war. 
Resolved on fight, I am no longer free 
To shun my death, if Heaven my death decree' — 
Then turning to the herald, thus pursues — 

' Go, greet the Trojan with ungrateful news; 
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Denounce from me, that, when to-morrow's light 
Shall gild the heavens, he need not urge the fight: 
The Trojan and Rutulian troops no more 
Shall dye, with mutual blood, the Latian shore : 
Our single swords the quarrel shall decide : 
And to the victor be the beauteous bride/ 

He said, and, striding on with speedy pace, 
He sought his coursers of the Thracian race. 
At his approach they toss their heads on high, 
And, proudly neighing, promise victory. 
The sires of these Orithyia sent from far, 
To grace Pilumnus when he went to war. 
The drifts of Thracian snows were scarce so white, 
Nor northern winds in fleetness match'd .their 

flight. 
Officious grooms stand ready by his side ; 
And some with combs their flowing manes divide, 
And others stroke their chests, and gently sooth 
their pride. 

He sheath'd his limbs in arms : atemper'dmass 
Of golden metal those, and mountain brass. 
Then to his head his glittering helm he tied, 
And girt his faithful falchion to his side. 
In his JEtnaean forge the god of fire 
That falchion labour'd for the hero's sire, 
Immortal keenness on the blade bestow'd, 
And plunged it hissing in the Stygian flood. 
Propp'd on a pillar, which the ceiling bore, 
Was placed the lance Auruncan Actor wore ; 
Which with such force he brandish'd in his hand, 
The tough ash trembled like an osier wand : 
Then cry'd, l O ponderous spoil of Actor slain, 
And never yet by Turnus toss'd in vain ! 
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Fail not this day thy wonted force : but go, 
Sent by his hand to pierce the Trojan foe ; 
Give me to tear his corselet from his breast, 
And from that eunuch head to rend the crest; 
Dragg'd in the dust, his frizzled hair to soil, 
Hot from the vexing iron, and smear'd with fra- 
grant oil/ 

Thus while he raves, from his wide nostrils flies 
A fiery steam, and sparkles from his eyes. 
So fares the bull in his loved female's sight : 
Proudly he bellows, and preludes the fight: 
He tries his goring horns against a tree, 
And meditates his absent enemy : 
He pushes at the winds ; he digs the strand 
With his black hoofs, and spurns the yellow sand. 

Nor less the Trojan, in his Lemnian arms, 
To future fight his manly courage warms : 
He whets his fury, and with joy prepares 
To terminate at once the lingering wars; 
To cheer his chiefs and tender son, relates 
What Heaven had promised, and expounds the 

fates. , 

Then to the Latian king he sends, to cease 
The rage of arms, and ratify the peace. 

The morn ensuing, from the mountain's height, 
Had scarcely spread the skies with rosy light ; 
The' etherial coursers, bounding from the sea, 
From out their flaming nostrils breathed the day; 
When now the Trojan and Rutulian guard, 
In friendly labour join'd, the list prepared. 
Beneath the walls they measure out the space ; 
Then sacred altars rear on sods of grass, 
Where, with religious rites, their common gods 
they place. 
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In purest white, the priests their heads attire, 
And living waters bear, and holy fire; 
And, o'er their linen hoods and shaded hair, 
Long twisted wreaths of sacred vervain wear. 

In order issuing from the town, appears 
The Latin legion, arm'd with pointed spears : 
And from the fields, advancing on a line : 
The Trojan and the Tuscan forces join : 
Their various arms afford a pleasing sight : 
A peaceful train they seem, in peace prepared for 
fight. 

Betwixt the ranks the proud commanders ride, 
Glittering with gold, and vests in purple dyed — 
Here Mnestheus, author of the Memmian line, 
And there Messapus, born of seed divine. 
The sign is given ; and, round the listed space, 
Each man in order fills his proper place. 
Reclining on their ample shields they stand, 
And fix their pointed lances in the sand. 
Now, studious of the sight, a numerous throng 
Of either sex promiscuous, old and young, 
Swarm from the town : by those who rest behind, 
The gates and walls and houses' tops are lined. 

Meantime the queen of heaven beheld the sight, 
With eyes unpleased, from mount Albano's height 
(Since call'd Albano by succeeding fame, 
But then an empty hill, without a name). 
She thence survey'd the field, the Trojan powers, 
The Latian squadrons, and Laurentine towers. 
Then thus the goddess of the skies bespake, 
With sighs and tears, the goddess of the lake; 
King Turnus' sister, once a lovely maid, 
Ere to the lust of lawless Jove betray'd — 
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Compressed by force, but, by the grateful god, 
Now. made the Nais of the neighbouring flood— 
* O nymph, the pride of living lakes ! (said she) 

most renown'd, and most beloved by me ! 
Long hast thou known, nor need I to record, 
The wanton sallies of my wandering lord. 
Of every Latian fair, whom Jove misled 

To mount by stealth my violated bed, 
To thee alone I grudged not his embrace, 
But gave a part of heaven, and an unenvied place: 
Now learn from me thy near approaching grief, 
. Nor think my wishes want to thy relief. 
While Fortune favour'd, nor heaven's king denied 
To lend my succour to the Latian side, 

1 saved thy brother, and the sinking state : 
But now he struggles with unequal fate, 

And goes, with gods averse, o'ermatch'd in might, 
To meet inevitable death in fight ; [sight. 

Nor must I break the truce, nor can sustain the 
Thou, if thou darest, thy present aid supply : 
It well becomes a sister's care to try.' 

At this the lovely nymph, with grief oppress'd, 
Thrice tore her hair, and beat her comely breast. 
To whom Saturnia thus — ' Thy tears are late : 
Haste, snatch him, if he can be snatch'd, from fate : 
New tumults kindle; violate the truce: 
Who knows what changeful Fortune may produce? 
Tis not a crime to' attempt what I decree; 
Or, if it were, discharge the crime on me.' 
She said, and, sailing on the winged wind, 
Left the sad nymph suspended in her mind. 

And now in pomp the peaceful kings appear: 
Four steeds the chariot of Latinus bear : 

VOL. III. F 
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Twelve golden beams around his temples play, 
To mark his lineage from the god of day. 
Two snowy coursers Turnus' chariot yoke, 
And in his hand two massy spears he shook. 
Then issued from the camp, in arms divine, 
iEneas, author of the Roman line ; 
And by his side Ascanius took his place, 
The second hope of Rome's immortal race. 
Adorn 'd in white, a reverend priest appears, 
And offerings to the flaming altars bears — 
A porket, and a lamb that never suffer'd shears. 
Then to the rising sun he turns his eyes, 
And strews the beasts, design'd for sacrifice, 
With salt and meal : with like officious care 
He marks their foreheads, and he clips their hair. 
Betwixt their horns the purple wine he sheds; 
With the same generous juice the flame he feeds. 
iEneas then unsheath'd his shining sword, 
And thus with pious prayers the gods adored — 

* All seeing sun ! and thou, Ausonian soil, 
For which I have sustain'd so long a toil ! 
Thou, king of heaven ! and thou, the queen of air, 
Propitious now, and reconciled by prayer ! 
Thou, god of war, whose unresisted sway 
The labours and events of arms obey ! 
Ye living fountains, and ye running floods ! 
All powers of ocean, all etherial gods ! 
Hear, and bear record : if I fall in field, 
Or, recreant in the fight, to Turnus yield, 
My Trojans shall increase Evander's town ; 
Ascanius shall renounce the' Ausonian crown : 
All claims, all questions of debate shall cease ; 
Nor he, nor they, with force infringe the peace. 
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But, if my juster arms prevail in fight 

(As sure they shall, if I divine aright). 

My Trojans shall not o'er the' Italians reign : 

Both equal, both unconquer'd, shall remain. 

Join'd in their laws, their lands, and their abodes ; 

I ask but altars for my weary gods. 

The care of those religious rites be mine : 

The crown to king Latinus I resign : 

His be the sovereign sway. Nor will I share 

His power in peace, or his command in war. 

For me, my friends another town shall frame, 

And bless the rising towers with fair Lavinia's 

name.' 
Thus he. Then, with erected eyes and hands, 
The Latian king before his altar stands. 
* By the same heaven (said he), and earth, and main, 
And all the powers that all the three contain ; 
By hell below, and by that upper god, 
Whose thunder signs the peace, who seals it with 

his nod; 
So let Latona's double offspring hear, 
And double fronted Janus, what I swear : 
I touch the sacred altars, touch the flames, 
And all those powers attest, and all their names : 
Whatever chance befall on either side, 
No term of time this union shall divide : 
No force, no fortune, shall my vows unbind, 
Or shake the steadfast tenor of my mind : 
Not, though the circling seas should break their 

bound, 
O'erflow the shores, or sap the solid ground; 
Not, though the lamps of heaven their spheres 

forsake, 
Hurl'd down, and hissing in the nether lake : 
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E'en as this royal sceptre (for he bore 
A sceptre in his hand) shall never more 
Shoot out in branches, or renew the birth — 
An orphan now, cut from the mother-earth 
J$y the keen axe, dishonour'd of its hair, 
And cased in' brass, for Latian kings to bear/ 

When thus in public view the peace was tied 
With solemn vows, and sworn on either side, 
All dues perform'd which holy rites require. 
The victim beasts are slain before the fire, 
The trembling entrails from their bodies torn, 
And to the fatten'd flames in chargers borne. 

Already the Rutulians deem'd their man 
.O'ermatch'd in arms before the fight began. 
First rising fears are whisper'd through the crowd; 
Then, gathering sound, they murmur more aloud. 
Now, side to side, they measure with their eyes 
The champions' bulk, their sinews, and their size : 
The nearer they approach, the more is known 
The' apparent disadvantage of their own. 
Turnus himself appears in public sight 
Conscious of fate, Responding of the fight. 
Slowly he moves, and at his altar stands 
With eyes' dejected, and with trembling hands : 
And, while he mutters undistinguish'd prayers, 
A livid deadness in his cheeks appears. 

With anxious pleasure when Juturna view'd 
The' increasing fright of the mad multitude, 
When their short sighs and thickening sobs she 

heard, 
And found their ready minds for change prepared ; 
Dissembling her immortal form, she took 
Camertus' mien, his habit, and his look*— 
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A chief of ancient blood : — in arms well known 
W as his great sire, and he his greater son. 
His shape assumed, amid the ranks she ran, 
And, humouring their first motions, thus began— 
* For shame, Rutulians ! can you bear the sight 
Of one exposed for all, in single fight? 
Can we, before the face of heaven, confess 
Our courage colder, or our numbers less? 
View all the Trojan host, the' Arcadian band, 
And Tuscan army ; count them as they stand : 
Undaunted to the battle if we go, 
Scarce every second man will share a foe. 
Turn us, 'tis true, in this unequal strife, 
Shall lose, with honour, his devoted life, 
Or change it rather for immortal fame, 
Succeeding to the gods, from whence he came : 
But you, a servile and inglorious band, 
. For foreign lords shall sow your native land, 
Those fruitful fields your fighting fathers gain'd, 
Which have so long their lazy sons sustain'd.' . 

With words like these, she carried her design. 
A rising murmur runs along the line. 
Then e'en the city troops, and Latians tired 
With tedious war, seem with new souls inspired: 
Their champion's fate with pity they lament, 
And of the league, so lately sworn, repent. 

Nor fails the goddess to foment the rage 
With lying wonders, and a false presage ; 
But adds a sign, which, present to their eyes, 
Inspires new courage, and a glad surprise. 
For, sudden, in the fiery tracts above, 
Appears in pomp the' imperial bird of Jove : 
A plump of fowl he spies, that swim the lakes, 
And o'er their heads his sounding pinions shakes; 

f2 
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Then, stooping on the fairest of the train* 
In his strong talons truss'd a silver swan. 
The' Italians wonder at the' unusual sight : 
But, while he lags, and labours in his flight. 
Behold, the dastard fowl return anew, 
And with united force the foe pursue : 
Clamorous around the royal hawk they fly, 
And, thickening in the cloud, o'ershade the sky. 
They cuff, they scratch, they cross his airy course; 
Nor can the' encumber'd bird sustain their force; 
But, vex'd, not vanquish'd, drops the ponderous 

prey, 
And, lighten'd of his burden, wings his way. 

The' Ausonian bands with shouts salute' the 
Eager of action, and demand the fight, [sight, 
Then king Tolumnius, versed in augurs' arts, 
Cries out, and thus his boasted skill imparts— 
' At length 'tis granted, what I long desired ! 
This, this is what my frequent vows required* 
Ye gods ! I take your omen, and obey. — 
Advance, my friends, and charge ! I lead the way. 
These are the foreign foes, whose impious band, 
Like that rapacious bird, infest our land : 
But soon, like him, they shall be forced to sea 
By strength united, and forego* the prey. 
Your timely succour to your country bring; 
Haste to the rescue, and redeem your king. 9 

He said: and, pressing onward through the 
crew, 
Poised in his lifted arm, his lance he threw. 
The winged weapon, whistling in the wind, 
Came driving on, nor miss'd the mark design'd. 
At once the cornel rattled in the skies ; 
At once tumultuous shouts and clamours rise. 
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Nine brothers in a goodly band there stood, 
Born of Arcadian mix'd with Tuscan blood, 
Gylippus' sons : the fatal javelin flew, 
Aim'd at the midmost of the friendly crew, 
A passage through the jointed arms it found, 
Just where the belt was to the body bound, 
And struck the gentle youth extended on the 

ground. 
Then, fired with pious rage, the generous train 
Run madly forward to revenge the slain. 
And some with eager haste their javelins throw; 
And some with sword in hand assault the foe. 

The wish'd insult the Latine troops embrace, 
And meet their ardour in the middle space. 
The Tuscans, Trojans, and Arcadian line, 
With equal courage obviate their design. 
Peace leaves the violated fields ; and hate 
Both armies urges to their mutual fate : 
With impious haste their altars are o'erturn'd, 
The sacrifice half broil'd, and half unburn'd. 
Thick storms of steel from either army fly, 
And clouds of clashing darts obscure the sky : 
Brands from the fire are missive weapons made, 
With chargers, bowls, and all the priestly trade. 
Latinus, frighted, hastens from the fray, 
And bears his unregarded gods away. 
These on their horses vault; those yoke the car; 
The rest, with swords on high, run headlong to 
the war. 

Messapus, eager to confound the peace, 
Spurr'd his hot courser through the fighting prease, 
At king Aulestes, by his purple known 
A Tuscan prince, and by his regal crown; 
And, with a shock encountering, bore him down. 
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Backward he fell; and, as his fate design 'd, 
The ruins of an altar were behind : 
There pitching on his shoulders and his head, 
Amid the scattering tires he lay supinely spread. 
The beamy spear, descending from above, 
His cuirass pierced, and through his body drove. 
Then, with a scornful smile the victor cries — 
' The gods have found a fitter sacrifice.' 
Greedy of spoils, the' Italians strip the dead 
Of his rich armour, and uncrown his head. 

Priest ChorinEeus arm'd his better hand, 
From his own altar, with a blazing brand ; 
And, as Ebusus with a thundering pace 
Advanced to battle, dash'd it on his face : 
His bristly JjftaTillfcmes out with sudden fires; 
The crack)fiij-cropWiio^onie scent expires. 
Followiniyfte tdw\ h#«$zed his curling crown 
With biff [fift ttaidVfcis'jttier cast him down. 
The prostiatfe b«fy with las knees he press'd, 
And plunWdvhis* holy, po/taril in his breast. 

While Fb-dat i/iii g^JTO his sword, pursued 
Tin -liqihvril .AIsus i!iii/.i.:;li the flying crowd, 
Swiftly he turns, and aims a deadly blow 
Full on the front of bis unwary foe. 
The broad axe enters with a crashing sound, 
And cleaves the chin with one continued wound : 
Warm blood, and mingled brains, besmear his 

arms around. 
An iron sleep his stupid eyes oppress'd, 
And seal'd their heavy lids in endless rest. 
But good JEneas rush'd amid the bands: 
Bare was his head, and naked were his hands, 
In sign of truce: then thus he cries aloud — 
' What sudden rage, what new desire of blood, 
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Inflames your alter'd minds? O Trojans! cease 
From impious arms, nor violate the peace. 
By human sanctions, and by laws divine, 
The terms are all agreed; the war is mine. 
Dismiss your fears, and let the fight ensue ; 
This hand alone shall right the gods and you : 
Our injured altars, and their broken vow, 
To this avenging sword the faithless Turnus owe.' 

Thus while he spoke, unmindful of defence, 
A winged arrow struck the pious prince. 
But, whether from some human hand it came, 
Or hostile god, is left unknown by fame ; 
No human hand, or hostile god, was found, 
To boast the triumph of so base a wound. 

When Turnus saw the Trojan quit the plain, 
His chiefs dismay 'd, his troops a fainting train, 
The' unhoped event his heighten'd soul inspires : 
At once Ids arms and coursers he requires; 
Then, with a leap, his lofty chariot gains, 
And with a ready hand assumes the reins. 
He drives impetuous, and, where'er he goes, 
He leaves behind a lane of slaughter'd foes. 
These his lance reaches ; over these he rolls 
His rapid car, and crushes out their souls. 
In vain the vanquish'd fly : the victor sends 
The dead men's weapons at their living friends. 
Thus, on the banks of Hebrus' freezing flood, 
The god of battles, in his angry mood, 
Clashing his sword against his brazen shield, 
Lets loose the reins, and scours along the field : 
Before the wind his fiery coursers fly; 
Groans the sad earth, resounds the rattling sky. 
Wrath, Terror, Treason, Tumult, and Despair, 
(Dire faces, and deform 'd) surround the car — 
Friends of the god, and followers of the war. 
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With fury not unlike, nor less disdain, 
Exulting Turnus flies along the plain ; 
His smoking horses, at their utmost speed, 
He lashes on ; and urges o'er the dead. 
Their fetlocks run with blood ; and, when they 

bound, 
The gore and gathering dust are dash'd around. 
Thamyris and Pholus, masters of the war, 
He kill'd at hand, but Sthenelus afar: 
Prom far the sons of Imbrasus he slew, 
Glaucus and Lades, of the Lycian crew — 
Both taught to fight on foot, in battle join'd, 
Or mount the courser that outstrips the wind. 

Meantime Eumedes, vaunting in the field, 
New fired the Trojans, and their foes repell'd. 
This son of Dolon bore his grandsire's name, 
But emulated more his father's fame — 
His guileful father, sent a nightly spy, 
The Grecian camp and order to descry — 
Hard enterprise ! and well he might require 
Achilles' car and horses for his hire : 
But, met upon the scout, the' JEtolian prince 
In death bestow'd a juster recompense. 

Fierce Turnus view'd the Trojan from afar, 
And launch'd his javelin from his lofty car, 
Then lightly leaping down, pursued the blow, 
And pressing with his foot his prostrate foe, 
Wrench'd from his feeble hold the shining sword, 
And plunged it in the bosom of its lord. 
* Possess (said he) the fruit of all thy pains, 
And measure, at thy length, our Latian plains. 
Thus are my foes rewarded by my hand ; 
Thus may they build their town, and thus enjoy 
the land!' 
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Then Dares, Butes, Sybaris, he slew, 
Whom o'er his neck the floundering courser threw. 
As when loud Boreas, with his blustering train, 
Stoops from above, incumbent on the main ; 
Where'er he flies, he drives the rack before, 
And rolls the billows on the' JEgaean shore; 
So where resistless Turnus takes his course, 
The scatter'd squadrons bend before his force; 
His crest of horse's hair is blown behind 
By adverse air, and rustles in the wind. 

This haughty Phegeus saw with high disdain, 
And, as the chariot roll'd along the plain, 
light from the ground he leap'd, and seized the rein. 
Thus hung in air, he still retain'd his hold, 
The coursers frighted, and their course control'd. 
The lance of Turnus reach'd him as he hung, 
And pierced his plated arms,. but pass'd along, 
And only razed the skin. He turn'd, and held 
Against his threatening foe his ample shield, 
Then call'd for aid : but, while he cried in vain, 
The chariot bore him backward on the plain. 
He lies reversed : the victor king descends, 
And strikes so justly where his helmet ends, 
He lops the head. The Latian fields are drunk 
With streams that issue from the bleeding trunk. 

While he triumphs, and while the Trojans yield, 
The wounded prince is forced to leave the field : 
Strong Mnestheus, and Achates often tried, 
And young Ascanius, weeping by his side, 
Conduct him to his tent. Scarce can he rear 
His limbs from earth, supported on his spear. 
Resolved in mind, regardless of the smart, 
He tugs with both his hands, and breaks the dart. 
The steel remains. No readier way he found 
To draw the weapon, than to' eid&T^etafcWNwA* 
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Eager of fight, impatient of delay, 

He begs ; and his unwilling friends obey. 

lapis was at hand to prove his art, 
Whose blooming youth so fired Apollo's heart, 
That, for his love, he proffer'd to bestow 
His tuneful harp, and his unerring bow ; 
The pious youth, more studious how to save 
His aged sire, now sinking to the grave, 
Preferr'd the power of plants, and silent praise 
Of healing arts, before Phcebean bays. 

Propp'd on his lance, the pensive hero stood, 
And heard and saw, unmoved, the mourning crowd. 
The famed physician tucks his robes around 
With ready hands, and hastens to the wound. 
With gentle touches he performs his part, 
This way and that, soliciting the dart, 
And exercises all his heavenly art. 
All softening simples, known of sovereign use, 
He presses out, and pours their noble juice. 
These first infused to lenify the pain- — 
He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain. 
Then to the patron of his art he pray 'd ; 
The patron of his art refused his aid. 

Meantime the war approaches to the tents : 
The' alarm grows hotter, and the noise augments : 
The driving dust proclaims the danger near ; 
And first their friends, and then their foes, appear: 
Their friends retreat : their foes pursue the rear. 
The camp is fill'd with terror and affright: 
The hissing shafts within the trench alight: 
An undistinguished noise ascends the sky — 
The shouts of those who kill, and groans of those 
who die. 

But now the goddess-mother, moved with grief, 
And pierced with pity, hastens her relief. 
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A branch of healing dittany she brought, 
Which in the Cretan fields with care she sought — - 
(Rough is the stem, which woolly leaves surround ; 
The leaves with flowers, the flowers with purple 

crown'd)-^— 
Well known to wounded goats; a sure relief 
To draw the pointed steel, and ease the grief. 
This Venus brings, in clouds involved; and brews 
The' extracted liquor with ambrosian dews, 
And odorous panacee. Unseen she stands, 
Tempering the mixture with her heavenly hands, 
And pours it in a bowl, already crown'd 
With juice of medicinal herbs prepared to bathe 

the wound. 
The leech, unknowing of superior art 
Which aids the cure, with this foments the part; 
And in a moment ceased the raging smart. 
Stanch'd is the blood, and in the bottom stands : 
The steel, but scarcely touch'd with tender hands, 
Moves up, and follows of its own accord; 
And health and vigour are at once restored, 
lapis first perceived the closing wound; 
And first the footsteps of a god he found. 
* Arms ! arms ! (he cries) the sword and shield 

prepare, 
And send the willing chief, renew'd, to war. 
This is no mortal work, no cure of mine, 
Nor art's effect, but done by hands divine. 
Some god our general to the battle sends: 
Some god preserves his life for greater ends/ 

The hero arms in haste, his hands infold 
His thighs with cuishes of refulgent gold: 
Inflamed to fight and rushing to the field, 
That hand sustaining the celestial shield, 

VOL. III. G 
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This gripes the lance, and with such vigour shakes, 
That to the rest the beamy weapon quakes. 
Then with a close embrace he strain'd his son, 
And, kissing through his helmet, thus begun — 
* My son ! from my example learn the war, 
In camps to suffer, and in fields to dare : 
But happier chance than mine attend thy care ! 
This day my hand thy tender age shall shield, 
And crown with honours of the conquer'd field : 
Thou, when thy riper years shall send thee forth 
To toils of war, be mindful of my worth : % . 
Assert thy birthright; and in arms be known, 
For Hector's nephew, and iEneas' son.' 

He said; and, striding, issued on the plain. 
Anteus and Mnestheus, and a numerous train, 
Attend his steps : the rest their weapons take, 
And, crowding to the field, the camp forsake. 
A clou4 of blinding dust is raised around; 
Labours beneath their feet the trembling ground. 

Now Turnus, posted on a hill, from far 
Beheld the progress of the moving war : 
With him the Latins view'd the cover'd plains; 
And the chill blood ran backward in their veins. 
Juturna saw the' advancing troops appear, 
And heard the hostile sound, and fled for fear. 
'JEneas leads : and draws a sweeping train, 
Closed in their ranks, and pouring on the plain. 
As when a whirlwind, rushing to the shore 
From the mid ocean, drives the waves before; 
The painful hind wity heavy heart foresees 
The flatted fields, and slaughter of the trees; 
"With such impetuous rage the prince appears, 
Before his doubled front; nor less destruction 
bears. 
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And now both armies shock in open field : 
Osiris is by strong Thymbraeus kill'd. 
Archetius, Ufens, Epulon, are slain 
(All famed in arms, and of the Latian train) 
By Gyas', Mnestheus', and Achates' hand. 
The fatal augur falls, by whose command 
The truce was broken, and whose lance, embrued 
With Trojan blood, the' unhappy fight renew'd. 
Loud shouts and clamours rend the liquid sky; 
And o'er the fields the frighted Latins fly. 
The prince disdains the dastards to pursue, 
Nor moves to meet in arms the righting few. 
Turnus alone, amid the dusky plain, 
He seeks, and to the combat calls in vain. 
Juturna heard, and, seized with mortal fear, 
Forced from the beam her brother's charioteer; 
Assumes his shape, his armour, and his mien, 
And, like Metiscus, in his seat is seen. 

As the black swallow near the palace plies : 
O'er empty courts, and under arches, flies ; 
Now hawks aloft, now skims along the flood, 
To furnish her loquacious nest with food; 
So drives the rapid goddess o'er the plains : 
The smoking horses run with loosen'd reins. 
She steers a various course among the foes ; 
Now here, now there, her conquering brother 

shows ; 
Now with a strait, now with wheeling flight, 
She turns, and bends, but shuns the single fight. 
iEneas, fired with fury, breaks the crowd, 
And seeks his foe, and calls by name aloud : 
He runs within a narrower ring, and tries 
To stop the chariot; but the chariot flies. 
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If he but gain a glimpse, Juturna fears, 
And far away the Daunian hero bears. 

What should he do? Nor arts nor arms avails 
And various cares in Tain his mind assail. 
The great Messapus thundering through the field, 
In his left hand two pointed javelins held : 
Encountering on the prince, one dart he drew, 
And with unerring aim, and utmost vigour, threw. 
JEneas saw it come, and, stooping low 
Beneath his buckler, shunn'd the threatening blow* 
The weapon hiss'd above his head, and tore 
The waving plume which on his helm he wore. 
Forced by his hostile act, and fired with spite, 
That flying Turnus still declined the fight, 
The prince, whose piety had long repell'd 
His inborn ardour, now invades the field; 
Invokes the powers of violated peace, 
Their rites and injured altars to redress { 
Then, to his rage abandoning the rein, 
With blood and slaughtered bodies fills the plain. 
What god can tell, what numbers can display, 
The various labours of that fatal day ! 
What chiefs and champions fell on either side, 
In combat slain, or by what deaths they died ! 
Whom Turnus, whom the Trojan hero kill'd ! 
Who shared the fame and fortune of the field ! 
Jove ! couldst thou view, and not avert thy sight, 
Two jarring nations join'd in cruel fight, 
Whom leagues of lasting love so shortly shall 
JEneas first Rutulian Sucro found, [unite? 
Whose valour made the Trojans quit their ground; 
Betwixt his ribs the javelin drove so just, 
It reach'd his heart, nor needs a second thrust. 
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Now Turnus, at two blows, two brethren slew ; 
First from his horse fierce Amycus he threw : 
Then, leaping on the ground, on foot assail'd 
Diores, and in equal light prevail'd. 
Their lifeless trunks he leaves upon the place; 
Their heads, distilling gore, his chariot grace. 

Three cold on earth the Trojan hero threw, 
Whom without respite at one charge he slew : 
Cethegus, Tanais, Talus, fell oppress'd, 
And sad Onythes, added to the rest — 
Of Theban blood, whom Peridia bore. 
Turnus two brothers from the Lycian shore, 
And from Apollo's fane to battle sent, 
O'erthrew; nor Phoebus could their fate prevent. 
Peaceful Menoetes after these he kill'd, 
Who long had shunn'd the dangers of the field: 
On Lerna's lake a silent life he led, 
And with his nets and angle earn'd his bread. 
Nor pompous cares, nor palaces, he knew, 
But wisely from the' infectious world withdrew. 
Poor was his house : his father's painful hand 
Discharged his rent, and plough'd another's land. 

As flames among the lofty woods are thrown 
On different sides, and both by windswe blown: 
The laurels crackle in the sputtering fire; 
The frighted silvans from their shades retire : 
Or as two neighbouring torrents fall from high, 
Rapid they run; the foamy waters fry; 
They roll to sea with unresisted force, 
And down the rocks precipitate their course : 
Not with less rage the rival heroes take 
Their different ways ; nor less destruction make. 
With spears afar, with swords at hand, they strike ; 
And zeal of slaughter fires their souls alike. 
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like them, their dauntless men maintain the field; 
And hearts are pierced, unknowing how to yield : 
They blow for blow return, and wound for wound; 
And heaps of bodies raise the level ground. 

Murranus, boasting of his blood, that springs 
From a long royal race of Latian kings, 
Is by the Trojan from his chariot thrown, 
Crush'd with the weight of an unwieldy stone : 
Betwixt the wheels he fell; the wheels, that bore 
His living load, his dying body tore. 
His starting steeds, to shun the glittering sword, 
Paw down his trampled limbs, forgetful of their 
lord. 

Fierce Hyllus threaten'd high, and, face to face, 
Affronted Turnus in the middle space : 
The prince encountered him in full career, 
And at his temples aim'd a deadly spear ; 
So fatally the flying weapon sped 
That through his brazen helm it pierced his head. 
Nor, Cisseus, couldst thou scape from Turnus' 

hand, 
In vain the strongest of the' Arcadian band : 
Nor to Cupentus could his gods afford 
Availing aid against the'JEnean sword, 
Which to his naked heart pursued .the course ; 
Nor could his plated shield sustain the force. 

Iolus fell, whom not the Grecian powers, 
Nor great subverter of the Trojan towers, 
Were doom'd to kill, while Heaven prolong'd 

his date: 
But who can pass the bounds prefix'd by Fate? 
In high Lyrnessus, and in Troy, he held 
Two palaces, and was from each expeird: 
Of all the mighty man, the last remains. 
A little spot of foreign eartVi contain*. 
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And now both hosts their broken troop's unite 
In equal ranks, and mix in mortal fight. 
Serestus and undaunted Mnestheus join 
The Trojan, Tuscan, and Arcadian line; 
Seaborn Messapus, with Atinas, heads 
The Latin squadrons, and to battle leads. 
They strike; they push; they throng the scanty 

space, 
Resolved on death, impatient of disgrace : 
And, where one falls, another fills his place. 

The Cyprian goddess now inspires her son 
To leave the' unfinished fight, and storm the town : 
For, while he rolls his eyes around the plain 
In quest of Turnus, whom he seeks in vain, 
He views the' unguarded city from afar, 
In careless quiet, and secure of war. 
Occasion offers, and excites his mind v 
To dare beyond the task he first design'd. 
Resolved, he calls his chiefs ; they leave the fight ; 
Attended thus, he takes a neighbouring height : 
The crowding troops about their general stand, 
All under arms, and wait his high command. 
Then thus the lofty prince — ' Hear and obey, 
Ye Trojan bands, without the least delay. 
Jove is with us; and what I have decreed 
Requires our utmost vigour, and our speed. 
Your instant arms against the town prepare, 
The source of mischief, and the seat of war. 
This day the Latian towers, that mate the sky, s 
Shall, level with the plain, in ashes lie: 
The people shall be slaves, unless in time 
They kneel for pardon, and repent their crime. 
Twice have our foes been vanquished on the plain : 
Then shall I wait till Turnus will be slain ? 
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Your force against the perjured city bend : 
There it began, and there the war shall end. 
The peace profaned our rightful arms requires : 
Cleanse the polluted place with purging fires.' 

He finished : and— one soul inspiring all— - 
Form'd in a wedge, the foot approach the wall. 
Without the town, an unprovided train 
Of gaping gazing citizens are slain. 
Some firebrands, others scaling-ladders, bear; 
And those they toss aloft, and these they rear; 
The flames now launch'd, the feather'd arrows fly; 
And clouds of missive arms obscure the sky. 
Advancing to the front, the hero stands, 
And, stretching out to heaven his pious hands, 
Attests the gods, asserts his innocence, 
Upbraids with breach of faith the' Ausonian 

prince; 
Declares the royal honour doubly stain 'd, 
And twice the rites of holy peace profaned. 

Dissenting clamours in the town arise : 
Each will be heard, and all at once advise. 
One part for peace, and one for war, contends : 
Some would exclude their foes, and some admit 

their friends. 
The helpless king is hurried in the throng, 
And (whate'er tide prevails) is borne along. 

Thus, when the swain, within a hollow rock, 
Invades the bees with suffocating smoke, 
They run around, or labour on their wings, 
Diffused to flight, and shoot their sleepy stings; 
To shun the bitter fumes in vain they try; 
Black vapours, issuing from the vent, involve 
the sky. 

But Fate and envious Fortune now prepare 
To plunge the Latins in the \a»t dfes^vc. 
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The queen, who saw the foes invade the town, 
And brands on tops of burning houses thrown* 
Cast round her eyes, distracted with her fear: — 
No troops of Turnus in the field appear. 
Once more she stares abroad, but still in vain; 
And thjen concludes the royal youth is slain. 
Mad with her anguish, impotent to bear 
The mighty grief, she loathes the vital air. 
She calls herself the cause of all this ill, 
And owns the dire effects of her ungovern'd will* 
She raves against the gods ; she beats her breast; 
She tears with both her hands her- purple vest: 
Then round a beam a running noose she tied, 
And, fasten'd by the neck, obscenely died. 
Soon as the fatal news by fame was blown, 
And to her dames and to her daughter known, 
The sad Lavinia rends her yellow hair, 
And rosy cheeks : the rest her sorrow share : 
With shrieks the palace rings, and madness o« 

despair. 
The spreading rumour fills the public place : 
Confusion, fear, distraction, and disgrace, 
And silent shame, are seen in every face. 
Latinus tears his garments as he goes, 
Both for his public and his private woes : 
With filth his venerable beard besmears; 
And sordid dust deforms his silver hairs. 
And much he blames the softness of his mind, 
Obnoxious to the charms of womankind, 
And soon reduced to change what he so well 

design'd— 
To break the solemn league so long desired, 
Nor finish what his fates, and those of Troy, 

required, 
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Now Turnus rolls aloof o'er empty plains; 
And here and there some straggling foes he 

gleans. 
His flying coursers please him less and less, 
Ashamed of easy fight, and cheap success. 
Thus half contented, anxious in his mind, 
The distant cries come driving in the wind — 
Shouts from the walls, but shouts in murmurs 

drown 'd ; 
A jarring mixture, and a boding sound. 
' Alas ! (said he) what mean these dismal cries? 
What doleful clamours from the town arise?' 
Confused, he stops, and backward pulls his reins. 
She, who the driver's office now sustains, 
Replies — * Neglect, my lord, these new alarms : 
Here fight, and urge the fortune of your arms; 
There want not others to defend the wall. 
If by your rival's hand the' Italians fall, 
So shall your fatal sword his friends oppress, 
In honour equal, equal in success.' 

To this, the prince — ' O sister ! — for I knew, 
The peace infringed proceeded first from you : 
I knew you, when you mingled first in fight : 
And now in vain you would deceive my sight — 
Why, goddess, this unprofitable care? 
Who sent you down from heaven involved in air, 
Your share of mortal sorrows to sustain, 
And see your brother bleeding on the plain? 
For to what power can Turnus have recourse, 
Or how resist his fate's prevailing force ? 
These eyes beheld Murranus bite the ground. 
Mighty the man, and mighty was the wound. 
I heard my dearest friend, with dying breath, 
My name invoking to revenge his death. 
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Brave Ufens fell with honour on the place, 
To shun the shameful sight of my disgrace. 
On earth supine a manly corpse he lies : 
His vest and armour are the victor's prize. 
Then shall I see Laurentum in a flame. 
Which only wanted to complete my shame ? 
How will the Latians hoot their champion's flight ! 
How Drances will insult, and point them to the 

sight! 
Is death so hard to bear? — Ye gods below! 
(Since those above so small compassion show) 
Receive a soul unsullied yet with shame, 
Which not belies my great forefathers' name/ 

He said : and, while he spoke, with flying speed 
Came Sages urging on his foamy steed: 
Fix'd on his wounded face a shaft he bore, 
And, seeking Turnus, sent his voice before — 
' Turnus! on you, on you alone depends 
Our last relief :— compassionate your friends! 
Like lightning, fierce iEneas, rolling on, 
With arms invests, with flames invades, the town : 
The brands are toss'd on high : the winds conspire 
To drive along the deluge of the fire. 
All eyes are fix'd on you : your foes rejoice : 
E'en the king staggers, and suspends his choice, 
Doubts to deliver or defend the town, 
Whom to reject, or whom to call his son. 
The queen, on whom your utmost hopes were 

placed, 
Herself suborning death, has breathed her last. 
Tis true, Messapus, fearless of his fate, 
With fierce Atinas' aid, defends the gate : 
On every side surrounded by the foe, 
The more they kill, the greater numbers grow ; 
A n iron harvest mounts, and still remains to man* • 
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You, far aloof from your forsaken bands, 
Your rolling chariot drive o'er empty sands.' 
Stupid he sat, his eyes on earth declined, 
And various cares revolving in his mind : 
Rage, boiling from the bottom of his breast, 
And sorrow mix'd with shame, his soul oppressed; 
And conscious worth lay labouring in his thought, 
And love by jealousy to madness wrought. 
By slow degrees his reason drove away 
The mists of passion, and resumed her sway. 
Then rising on his car, he turn'd his look, 
And saw the town involved in fire and smoke* 
A wooden tower with flames already blazed, 
Which his own hands on beams and rafters raised. 
And bridges laid above to join the space, 
And wheels below to roll from place to place. 
' Sister! the Fates have vanquish'd; let us go 
The way which Heaven and my hard fortune show. 
The fight is fix'd : nor shall the branded name 
Of a base coward Wot your brother's fame. 
Death is my choice; but suffer me to try 
My force, and vent my rage, before I die/ 
He said : and, leaping down without delay, 
Through crowds of scatter'd foes he freed his way. 
Striding he pass'd, impetuous as the wind, 
And left the grieving goddess far behind. 
As when a fragment, from a mountain torn 
By raging tempests, or by torrents borne, 
Or sapp'd by time, or loosen'd from the roots — 
Prone through the void the rocky ruin shoots, 
Rolling from crag to crag, from steep to steep ; 
Down sink, at once, the shepherds and their sheep : 
Involved alike, they rush to nether ground ; 
Stunn'd with the shock they fall, and stunn'd 
from earth rebound ; 
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So Turnus, hasting headlong to the town, • - 
Shouldering and shoving, bore the squadrons 

down. 
Still pressing onward, to the walls he drew, 
Where shafts, and spears, and darts, promis- 
cuous flew, 
And sanguine streams the slippery ground imbrue. 
First stretching out his arm, in sign of peace, 
He cries aloud, to make the combat cease : 
' Rutulians, hold ! and, Latin troops, retire ! 
The fight is mine ; and me the gods require. 
'Tis just that I should vindicate alone 
The broken truce, or for the breach atone. * 
This day shall free from wars the' Ausonian state, 
Or finish my misfortunes in my fate.' 

Both armies from their bloody work desist, 
And, bearing backward, form a spacious list. 
The Trojan hero, who received from fame 
The welcome sound, and heard the champion's 

name, 
Soon leaves the taken works and mounted walls : 
Greedy of war where greater glory calls, 
He springs to fight, exulting in his force ; 
His jointed armour rattles in the course. 
Like Eryx, or like Athos, great he shows, 
Or father Apennine, when, white with snows, 
His head divine obscure in clouds he hides, 
And shakes the sounding forest on his sides. 
The nations, overawed, surcease the fight ; 
Immovable their bodies, fix'd their sight; 
E'en Death stands still : nor from above they 

throw 
Their darts, nor drive their battering-rams below. 
In silent order either army stands, [hands. 

And drop their swords, unknowing, from \&&t 
vol. in. H 
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The'Ausonian king beholds, with wondering sights 
Two mighty champions match'd in single fight, 
Born under climes remote, and brought by Fate 
With swords to try their titles to the state. 

Now, in closed field, each other from afar 
They view ; and, rushing on, begin the war. 
They launch their spears ; then hand* to hand 

they meet. 
The trembling soil resounds beneath their feet : 
Their bucklers clash ; thick blows descend from 

high, 
And flakes of fire from their hard helmets fly. 
Courage conspires with chance ; and both engage 
With equal fortune yet, and mutual rage. 

As when two bulls for their fair female fight 
In Sila's shades, or on Taburnus' height, 
With horns adverse they meet : the keeper flies : 
Mute stands the herd ; the heifers roll their eyes, 
And wait the' event — which victor they shall bear, 
And who shall be the lord, to rule the lusty year : 
With rage of love the jealous rivals burn, 
And push for push, and wound for wound, return : 
Their dewlaps gored, their sides are laved in blood : 
Loud cries and roaring sounds rebellow through 

the wood : 
Such was the combat in the listed ground ; 
So clash their swords, and so their shields resound. 

Jove sets the beam : in either scale he lays 
The champions' fate, and each exactly weighs. 
On this side, life, and lucky chance, ascends : 
Loaded with death, that other scale descends, 
liaised on the stretch, young Turnus aims a blow 
Full on the helm of his unguarded foe : 
Shrill shouts* and clamours ring on either side, 
As hopes and fears their panting hearts divide. 
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But all in pieces flies the traitor sword, 
And in the middle stroke deserts his lord. 
Now 'tis but death or flight: disarm'd he flies, 
When in his hand an unknown hilt he spies. 
Fame says that Turn us, when his steeds he join'd, 
Hurrying to war, disorder 'd in his mind, [find. 
Snatch'd the first weapon which his haste could 
Twas not the fated sword his father bore, 
But that his charioteer Metiscus wore. 
This, while the Trojans fled, the toughness held : 
But, vain against the great Vulcanian shield, 
The mortal temper'd steel deceived his hand : 
The shiver'd fragments shone amid the sand. 

Surprised with fear, he fled along the field, 
And now forthright, and now in orbits wheel'd : 
For here the Trojan troops the list surround, 
And there the pass is closed with pools and 

marshy ground. 
iEneas hastens, though with heavier pace — 
His wound,, so newly knit, retards the chase, 
And oft his trembling knees their aid refuse — 
Yet, pressing foot by foot, his foe pursues. 

Thus, when a fearful stag is closed around 
With crimson toils, or in a river found, [pears, 
High on the bank the deep-mouth'd hound ap- 
Still opening, following still, where'er he steers ; 
The persecuted creature, to and fro, 
Turns here and there, to scape his Umbrian foe ; 
Steep is the' ascent, and, if he gains the land, 
The purple death is pitch'd along the strand ; 
His eager foe, determined to the chase, 
Stretch'd at his length, gains ground at every pace ; 
Now to his beamy head he makes his way, 
And now he holds, or thinks he holds, his prey; 
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Just at the pinch, the stag springs out with fear ; 
He bites the wind, and tills, his sounding jaws 
with air ; x [cries ; 

The rocks, the lakes, the meadows, ring with 
The mortal tumult mounts, and thunders in the 

skies— 
Thus flies the Paunian prince, and, flying, blames. 
His tardy troops, and, calling by their names, 
Demands his trusty sword. The Trojan threats 
The realm with ruin, and their ancient seats 
To lay in ashes, if they dare supply, 
With arms or aid, his vanquish'd enemy; 
Thus menacing, he still pursues the course 
With vigour, though diminish'd of his force. 
Ten times already, round the listed place, 
One chief had fled, and t' other given the chase: 
No trivial prize is play'd ; for on the life 
Or death of Turnus now depends the strife. 

Within the space an olive tree had stood, 
A sacred shade, a venerable wood, 
For vows to Faun us paid, the Latins' guardian god. 
Here hung the vests, and tablets were engraved, 
Of sinking mariners from shipwreck saved, 
With heedless hands the Trojans felFd the tree, 
To make the ground enclosed for combat free. 
Deep in the root, whether by fate, or chance, 
Or errmg haste, the Trojan drove his lance ; 
Then stoop'd, and tugg'd with force immense, 

to free 
The' encumber'd spear from the tenacious tree ; 
That, whom his fainting limbs pursued in vain, 
His flying weapon might from far attain. 

Confused with fear, bereft of human aid, 
Then Turnus to the gods, and first to Faun us, 
pray'd— r 
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> Faunus! pity! and thou, mother Earth, 
here I thy fosterson received my birth, 
>ld fast the steel ! If my religious hand 
>ur plant has honour'd, which your foes pro- 

- faned, 
opitious hear my pious prayer!' He said, 
>r with successless vows invoked their aid. 
e' incumbent hero wrench'd, and pull'd, and 

strain 'd ; 
t still the stubborn earth the steel detain'd. 
urna took her fime ; and, while in vain 
! 8 trove, assumed Metiscus' form again, 
d, in that imitated shape, restored 
the despairing prince his Daunian sword, 
s queen of love — who, with disdain and grief, 
v the bold nymph afford this prompt relief- 
assert her offspring with a greater deed, 
m the tough root the lingering weapon freed. 
)nce more erect, the rival chiefs advance : 
3 trusts the sword, and one the pointed lance ; 
i both resolved alike to try their fatal chance. 
1 eantime imperial Jove to Juno spoke, 
10 from a shining cloud beheld the shock — 
bat new arrest, O queen of heaven ! is sent 
stop the Fates now labouring in the' event? 
at further hopes are left thee to pursue? 
ine JEneas (and thou know'st it too), 
adoom'd, to these celestial seats is due. 
at more attempts for Turnus can be made, 
t thus thou lingerest in this lonely shade? 
; becoming of the due respect 
I awful honour of a god elect, 
r ound unworthy of our state to feel, 
ient of human hands, and earthly steel ? 

H2 
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Or seems it just, the sister should restore 
A second sword, when one was lost before, 
And arm a conquer'd wretch against his con- 
queror? 
For what, without thy knowledge and avow, 
Nay more, thy dictate, durst Juturna do? 
At last, in deference to my love, forbear, 
To lodge within thy soul this anxious care : 
Reclined upon my breast, thy grief unload : 
Who should relieve the goddess, but the god? 
Now all things to their utmost issue tend, 
Push'd by the Fates to their appointed end. 
While leave was given thee, and a lawful hour 
For vengeance, wrath, and unresisted power, 
TossU on the seas thou couldst thy foes distress, 
And, driven ashore, with hostile arms oppress ; 
Deform the royal house ; and from the side 
Of the just bridegroom tear the plighted bride: — 
Now cease at my command.' The thunderer said : 
And with dejected eyes this answer Juno made — 
' Because your dread decree too well I knew, 
From Turn us and from earth unwilling I withdrew. 
Else should you not behold me here, alone, 
Involved in empty clouds, my friends bemoan ; 
But, girt with vengeful flames, in open sight, 
Engaged against my foes in mortal fight. 
■Tis true, Juturna mingled in the strife 
By my command, to save her brother's life, 
At least to try; but (by the Stygian lake — 
The most religious oath the gods can take) 
With this restriction, not to bend the bow, 
Or toss the spear, or trembling dart to throw. 
And now, resign'd to your superior might. 
And tired with fruitless toils, I loathe the fight. 
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This let me beg (and this no fates withstand), 
Both for myself and for your father's land, 
That, when the nuptial bed shall bind the peace 
(Which I, since you ordain, consent to bless),. 
The laws of either nation be the same ; 
But let the Latins still retain their name, 
Speak the same language which they spoke before,' 
Wear the same habits which their grandsires wore. 
Call them not Trojans : perish the renown 
And name of Troy, with that detested town. 
Latium be Latium still ; let Alba reign, 
And Rome's immortal majesty remain/ 

Then thus the founder of mankind replies 
(Unruffled was his front, serene his eyes) — 
* Can Saturn's issue, and heaven's other heir, 
Such endless anger in her bosom bear? 
Be mistress, and your full desires obtain ; 
But quench the choler you foment in vain. 
Prom ancient blood, the'Ausonian people, sprung, 
Shall keep their name, their habit, and their tongue : 
The Trojans to their customs shall be tied : 
I will myself their common rites provide : 
The natives shall command, the foreigners subside. 
All shall be Latium ; Troy without a name ; 
And her lost sons forget from whence they came. 
From blood so mix'd, a pious race shall flow, 
Equal to gods, excelling all below. 
No nation more respect to you shall pay, 
Or greater offerings on your altars lay.' 
Juno consents, well pleased that her desires 
Had found success, and from the cloud retires. 

The peace thus made, the thunderer next pre- 
pares 
To force the watery goddess from the wars r 
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Deep in the dismal regions void of light, ' 
Three daughters, at a birth, were born to Night : 
These their brown mother, brooding on her care, 
Endued with windy wings, to flit in air, 
With serpents girt alike r and crown'd with hissing 

hair. 
In heaven the Dire call'd, and still at hand, 
Before the throne of angry Jove they stand, 
His ministers of wrath, and ready still 
The minds of mortal men with fears to fill, 
Whene'er the moody sire, to wreak his hate 
On realms or towns deserving of their fate, 
Hurls down diseases, death, and deadly care, 
And terrifies the guilty world with war. 
One sister plague of these from heaven he sent, 
To fright Juturna with a dire portent. 
The pest comes whirling down : by far more slow 
Springs the swift arrow from the Parthian bow, 
Or Cydon yew, when, traversing the skies, 
And drench'd in poisonous juice, the sure de- 
struction flies. 
With such a sudden, and unseen a flight, 
Shot through the clouds the daughter of the Night. 
Soon as the field enclosed she had in view, 
And from afar her destined quarry knew — 
Contracted, to the boding bird she turns, 
Which haunts the ruin'd piles and hallow'd urns, 
And beats about the tombs with nightly wings, 
Where songs obscene on sepulchres she sings. 
Thus lessen'd in her form, with frightful cries 
The Fury round unhappy Turnus flies, 
Flaps on his shield, and flutters o'er his eyes. 
A lazy dullness crept along his blood ; 
Choked was his voice ; his hair with horror stood* 
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Juturna from afar beheld her fly, 
And knew the' ill omen, by her screaming cry, 
And stridor of her wing. Amazed with fear, 
Her beauteous breast she beat, and rent her 
flowing hair. 

* Ah me ! (she cries) in this unequal strife, 
What can thy sister more to save thy life ? 
Weak as I am, can I, alas ! contend 

In arms with that inexorable fiend? 
Now, now, 1 quit the field ! forbear to fright 
My tender soul, ye baleful birds of night! 
The lashing of your wings I know too well, 
The sounding flight, and funeral screams of hell ! 
These are the gifts you bring from haughty Jove, 
The worthy recompense of ravish'd love ! 
Did he for this exempt my life from fate ? 
O hard conditions of immortal state ! 
Though born to death, not 1 privileged to die, 
But forced to bear imposed eternity ! 
Take back your envious bribes, and let me go 
Companion to my brother's ghost below I 
The joys are vanish 'd : nothing now remains 
Of life immortal, but immortal pains. 
What earth will open her devouring womb, 
To rest a weary goddess in the tomb?' 
She drew a length of sighs ; nor more she said, 
But in her azure mantle wrapp'd her head, 
Then plunged into her stream, with deep despair ; 
And her last sobs came bubbling up in air. 

Now. stern iEneas waves his weighty spear 
Against his foe, and thus upbraids his fear — 

* What further subterfuge can Turnus find? 
What empty hopes are harbour'd in his mind? 
*Tis not thy swiftness can secure thy flight: 
Not with their feet, but hands, the valiant fight. 
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Vary thy shape in thousand forms, and dare 
What skill and courage can attempt in war : 
Wish for the wings of winds, to mount the sky; 
Or hid within the hollow earth to lie !' 
The champion shook his head, and made this 

short reply — 
' No threats of thine my manly mind can move : 
Tis hostile Heaven I dread, and partial Jove.* 
He said no more, but, with a sigh, repress'd 
The mighty sorrow in his swelling breast. 
Then, as he roll'd his troubled eyes around, 
An antique stone he saw, the common bound 
Of neighbouring fields, and barrier of the 

ground — 
So vast, that twelve strong men of modern days 
The' enormous weight from earth could hardly 
He heaved it at a lift, and, poised on high, [raise. 
Ran staggering on against his enemy. 
But so disorder'd, that he scarcely knew 
His way, or what unwieldy weight he threw. 
His knocking knees are bent beneath the load : 
And shivering cold congeals his vital blood. 
The stone drops from his arms, and, falling short 
For want of vigour, mocks his vain effort. 
And as, when heavy sleep has closed the sight, 
The sickly fancy labours in the night; 
We seem to run ; and, destitute of force, 
Our sinking limbs forsake us in the course ; 
In vain we heave for breath; in vain we cry; 
The nerves, unbraced, their usual strength deny; 
And on the tongue the faltering accents die ; 
So Turnus fared : whatever means he tried, 
All force of arms, and points of art employ 'd, 
The Fury flew athwart, and made the' endea- 
vour void. 
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A thousand various thoughts his soul confound : 
He stared about ; nor aid nor issue found : 
His own men stop the pass ; and -his own walls 

surround. 
Once more he pauses, and looks out again, 
And seeks the goddess charioteer in vain. 
Trembling he views the thundering chief advance, 
And brandishing aloft the deadly lance : 
Amazed he cowers beneath his conquering foe, 
Forgets to ward, and waits the coming blow. 
Astoriish'd while he stands, and fix'd with fear, 
Aim'd at his shield he sees the' impending spear. 

The hero measured first, with narrow view, 
The destined mark ; and, rising as he threw, 
With its full swing the fatal weapon flew. 
Not with less rage the rattling thunder falls, 
Or stones from battering engines break the walls : 
Swift as a whirlwind, from an arm so strong, 
The lance drove on, and bore the death along. 
Nought could his sevenfold shield the prince avail, 
Nor aught, beneath his arms the coat of mail : 
Tt pierced through all, and with a grisly wound 
Transfix'd his thigh, and doubled him to ground. 
With groans the Latins rend the vaulted sky: 
Woods, hills, and valleys, to the voice reply. 

Now low on earth the lofty chief is laid, 
With eyes cast upward, and with arms display 'd, 
And, recreant, thus to the proud victor pray'd — 
' I know my death deserved, nor hope to live : 
Use what the gods and thy good fortune give. 
Yet think, oh, think ! if mercy may be shown 
(Thou hadst a father once, and hast a son) — 
Pity my sire, now sinking to the grave ; 
And, for Anchises' sake, old Daunus save ! 
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Or, if thy vow'd revenge pursue my death, 
Give to my friends my body void of breath ! 
The Latian chiefs have seen me beg my life : 
Thine is the conquest, thine the royal wife : 
Against a yielded man, 'tis mean ignoble strife.' 
In deep suspense the Trojan see'm'd to stand, 
And, just prepared to strike, repress'd his hand. 
He roll'd his eyes, and every moment felt 
His manly soul with more compassion melt; 
When, casting down a casual glance, he spied 
The golden belt that glitter'd on his side, 
The fatal spoil which haughty Turnus tore 
From dying Pallas, and in triumph wore. 
Then roused anew to wrath, he loudly cries, 
(Flames, while he spoke, came flashing from his 

eyes) — 
* Traitor! dost thou, dost thou to grace pretend, 
Clad as thou art in trophies of my friend? 
To his sad soul a grateful offering go ! 
Tis Pallas, Pallas gives this deadly blow/ 
He raised his arm aloft, and, at the word, 
Deep in his bosom drove the shining sword. 
The streaming blood distain'd his arms around ; 
And the disdainful soul came rushing through 

the wound. 



THE 

GEORGICS. 



TO THE RIGHT HON. 

PHILIP EARL OF CHESTERFIELD 1 , ETC. 

MY LORD, 

T cannot begin my address to your lordship 
better than in the words of Virgil, 



Quod optanti divum promittere nemo 

Auderet, volvenda dies, en, attalit allro. 

Seven years together I have concealed the long- 
ing which I had to appear before you : a time as 
tedious as iEneas passed in his wandering voy- 
age, before he reached the promised Italy. But 
I considered, that nothing which my meanness 
could produce was worthy of your patronage. 
At last this happy occasion offered, of presenting 
to you the best poem of the best poet. If I 
balked this opportunity, I was in despair of 
finding such another ; and, if I took it, I was 

1 Born in 1634, and died in 1713. He was accessary in 
forwarding the Restoration, and bad held several courtly em- 
ployments ; bnt resigned them in 1685, and lived the re- 
mainder of his days in respectable retirement. 

VOL. III. I 
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still uncertain whether you would vouchsafe to 
accept it from my hands. It was a bold venture 
which I made, in desiring your permission to lay 
my unworthy labours at your feet. But my rash- 
ness has succeeded beyond my hopes ; and you 
have been pleased not to suffer an old man to go 
discontented out of the world, for want of that 
protection, of which he had been so long ambi- 
tious. I have known a gentleman in disgrace, 
and not daring to appear before king Charles the 
Second, though he much desired it : at length he 
took the confidence to attend a fair lady to the 
court, and told his majesty, that, under her pro- 
tection, he had presumed to wait on him. With 
the same humble confidence, I present myself 
before your lordship: and, attending on Virgil, 
hope a gracious reception. The gentleman suc- 
ceeded, because the powerful lady was his friend; 
but I have too much injured my great author, to 
expect he should intercede for me. I would 
have translated him ; but, according to the literal 
French and Italian phrases, I fear I have tra- 
duced him. It is the fault of a many well mean- 
ing man, to be officious in a wrong place, and 
do a prejudice where he had endeavoured to do 
a service. Virgil wrote his Georgics in the full 
strength and vigour of his age, when his judg- 
ment was at the height, and before his fancy was 
declining. He had (according to our homely 
saying) his full swing at this poem; beginning 
it about the age of thirty-five, and scarce con- 
cluding it before he arrived at forty. It is ob- 
served, both of him and Horace (and I believe 
it will hold in all great poets), that, though they 
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wrote before with a certain heat of genius which 
inspired them, yet that heat was not perfectly 
digested. There is required a continuance of 
warmth to ripen the best and noblest fruits. 
Thus Horace, in his first and second book of 
Odes, was still rising, but came not to his me- 
ridian till the third; after which, his judgment 
was* an overpoise to his imagination : he grew 
too cautious to be bold enough ; for he descended 
in his fourth by slow degrees, and, in his Satires 
and Epistles, was more a philosopher and a critic 
than' a poet. In the beginning of summer, the 
days are almost at a stand, with little variation 
of length or shortness, because at that time the 
diurnal motion of the sun partakes more of a 
right line than of a spiral ; the same is the method 
of nature in the frame of man. He seems at 
forty to be fully in his summer tropic ; somewhat 
before, and somewhat after, he finds in his soul 
but small increases or decays. From fifty to 
threescore the balance generally holds even, in 
our colder climates: for he loses not much in 
fancy; and judgment, which is the effect of ob- 
servation, still increases. His succeeding years 
afford him little more than the stubble of his own 
harvest : yet, if his constitution be healthful, his 
mind may still retain a decent vigour; and the 
gleanings of that Ephraim, in comparison with 
others, will surpass the vintage of Abiezer. ' I 
have called this somewhere, by a bold metaphor, 
' a green old age ;' but Virgil has given me his 
authority for the figure — 

Jam senior; sed cruda Deo, viridisqne senectas. 

Among those few who enjoy the ttfawcta.^ <& 
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a latter spring, your lordship is a rare example;- 
who being now arrived at your great climacteric, 
yet give no proof of the least decay of your ex- 
cellent judgment and comprehension of all things 
which are within the compass of human under- 
standing. Your conversation is as easy as it is 
instructive ; and I could never observe the least 
vanity or the least assuming in any thing you 
said, but a natural unaffected modesty, full of 
good sense, and well digested: a clearness of 
notion, expressed in ready and unstudied words. 
No man has complained, or ever can, that you 
have discoursed^fenr-fong on any subject; for 
you leave us i^nW^^ness of learning more; 
pleased witltf (yhat jrie fi^aA but not satisfied ; 
because youh^ill^tSmeal^bmuch as we could 
wish. I daffe noi^kcfise yomr lordship from this 
fault; for, tkough it is none/ in you, it is one to 
all who have u^iappinpds of being known to 
you. I must confessTme critics make it one of 
Virgil's beauties, that, having said what he 
thought convenient, he always left somewhat 
for the imagination of his readers to supply; 
that they might gratify their fancies, by rinding 
more in what he had written than at first they 
could; and think they had added to his thought, 
when it was all there beforehand, and he only 
saved himself the expense of words. However 
it was, I never went from your lordship, but with a 
longing to return, or without a hearty curse to him 
who invented ceremonies in the world, and put 
me on the necessity of withdrawing when it was 
my interest, as well as my desire, to have given 
you a much longer trouble. I cannot imagine 
(if your lordship will give me leave to speak my 
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thoughts) but you have had a more than ordinary- 
vigour in your youth; for too much of heat is 
required at first, that there may not too little be 
left at last. A prodigal fire is only capable of 
large remains; and yours, my lord, still burns 
the clearer in declining. The blaze is not so 
fierce as at the first; but the smoke is wholly 
vanished; and your friends, who stand about 
you, are not only sensible of a cheerful warmth, 
but are kept at an awful distance by its force. 
In my small observations of mankind, I have 
ever found that such as are not rather too full of 
spirit when they are young, degenerate to dull- 
ness in their age. Sobriety in our riper years is 
the effect of a well concocted warmth : but where 
the principles are only phlegm, what can be ex- 
pected from the waterish matter, but an insipid 
manhood, and a stupid old infancy— discretion 
in leading strings, and a confirmed ignorance on 
crutches? Virgil, in his third Georgic, when he 
describes a colt who promises a courser for the 
race or for the field of battle, shows him the first 
to pass the bridge, which trembles under him, 
and to stem the torrent of the flood. His be- 
ginnings must be in rashness — a noble fault: 
but time and experience will correct that error, 
and tame it into a deliberate and well weighed 
courage, which knows both to be cautious and 
to dare, as occasion offers. Your lordship is a 
man of honour, not only so unstained, but so un- 
questioned, that you are the living standard of that 
heroic virtue ; so truly such, that if I would flatter 
you, I could not. It takes not from you, that 
you were born with principles of generosity and 

12 ' 
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probity : but it adds to you, that you have culv 
tivated nature, and made those principles the 
ruie and measure of all your actions. The world 
knows this, without my telling: yet poets have 
a right of recording it to all posterity. 

Dignnm laade viram Masa vetat mori. 

Epaminondas, Lucullus, and the two first Caesars, 
were not esteemed the worse commanders, for 
having made philosophy and the liberal arts their 
study. Cicero might have been their equal, but 
that he wanted courage. To have both these 
virtues, and to have improved them both with a 
softness of manners and a sweetness of conversa- 
tion — few of our nobility can fill that character. 
One there is, and so conspicuous by his own light, 
that he needs not 

Digito monstrari, et dicier, ' Hio est !' 

To be nobly born, and of an ancient family, is in 
the extremes of fortune, either good or bad; for 
virtue and descent are no inheritance. A long 
series of ancestors shows the native with great 
advantage at the first ; but if he any way dege- 
nerate from his line, the least spot is visible on 
ermine. But, to preserve this whiteness in its 
original purity, you, my lord, have, like that er- 
mine, forsaken the common track of business, 
which is not always clean: you have chosen for 
yourself a private greatness, and will not be pol- 
luted with ambition. It has been observed in 
former times, that none have been so greedy of 
employments, and of managing the public, as 
they who have least deserved their stations. 
But such only merit to be called patriots, under 
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whom we see their country flourish. I have: 
laughed sometimes (for who could always be a 
Heraclitus ?) when I have reflected on those men, 
who from time to time have shot themselves into 
the world. I have seen many successions of them ; 
some bolting out upon the stage with vast applause, 
and others hissed off, and quitting it with dis- 
grace. But, while they were in action, I have 
constantly observed that they seemed desirous to 
retreat from business : greatness, they said, was 
nauseous, and a crowd was troublesome : a quiet 
privacy was their ambition. Some few of them, 
I believe, said this in earnest, and were making 
a. provision against future want, that they might 
enjoy their age with ease. They saw the hap- 
piness of a private life, and promised to them- 
selves a blessing, which every day it was in their 
power to possess. But they deferred it, and 
lingered still at court, because they thought they 
had not yet enough to make them happy: they 
would have more, and laid in, to make their so- 
litude luxurious : — a wretched philosophy, which 
Epicurus never taught them in his garden. They 
loved the prospect of this quiet in reversion, 
but were not willing to have it in possession: 
they would first be old, and make as sure of 
health and life, as if both of them were at their 
dispose. But put them to the necessity of a pre- 
sent choice, and they preferred continuance in 
power; like the wretch who called Death to his 
assistance, but refused him when he came. The 
great Scipio was not of their opinion, who indeed 
sought honours in his youth, and endured the fa- 
tigues with which he purchased them. He served 
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his country when it was in need of his courage 
and conduct, till he thought it was time to serve 
himself; but dismounted from the saddle, when 
he found the beast which bore him began to grow 
restiff and ungovernable. But your lordship has 
given us a better example of moderation. You 
saw betimes that ingratitude is not confined to 
commonwealths; and therefore, though you were 
formed alike for the greatest of civil employments 
and military commands, yet you pushed not your 
fortune to rise in either, but contented yourself 
with being capable, as much as any whosoever, of 
defending your country with your sword, or as- 
sisting it with your counsel when you were called. 
For the rest, the respect and love which was paid 
you, not only in the province where you live, but 
' generally by all who had the happiness to know 
you, was a wise exchange for the honours of the 
court — a place of forgetfulness, at the best, for 
well de servers. It is necessary, for the polishing 
of manners, to have breathed that air ; but it is 
infectious even to the best morals to live always 
in it. It is a dangerous commerce, where an ho- 
nest man is sure at the first of being cheated, and 
he recovers not his losses, but by learning to 
cheat others. The undermining smile becomes 
at length habitual ; and the drift of 'his plausible 
conversation is only to flatter one, that he may 
betray another. Yet it is good to have been a 
looker-on without venturing to play ; that a man 
may know false dice another time, though he 
never means to use them. I commend not him 
who never knew a court, but him who forsakes 
it, because he knows it. A young man deserves 
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no praise, who, out of melancholy zeal, leaves 
the world before he has well tried it, and runs 
headlong into religion. He who carries a maiden- 
head into a cloister, is sometimes apt to lose it 
there, and to repent of his repentance. He only 
is like to endure austerities who has already found 
the inconvenience of pleasures: for almost every 
man will be making experiments in one part or 
another of his life ; and the danger is the less 
when we are young; for, having tried it early, 
we shall not be apt to repeat it afterwards. 

Your lordship therefore may properly be said 
to have chosen a retreat, and not to have chosen 
it till you had maturely weighed the advantages 
of rising higher, with the hazards of the fall. 

Res non parta labore, sed relicta, 

was thought by a poet to be one of the requisites 
to a happy life. Why should a reasonable man. 
put it into the power of Fortune to make him 
miserable, when his ancestors have taken care to 
release' him from her ? Let him venture, says Ho-, 
race, qui zonam perdidit. He who has nothing, 
plays securely; for he may win, and cannot be 
poorer if he loses. But he who is born to a plen- 
tiful estate, and is ambitious of offices at court, 
sets a stake to Fortune, which she can seldom 
answer. If he gains nothing, he loses all, or 
part of what was once his own ; and, if he gets, 
he cannot be certain but he may refund. In 
short, however he succeeds, it is covetousness 
that induced him first to play ; and covetousness 
is .the undoubted sign of ill sense at the bottom. 
The odds are against him, that he loses; and 
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one loss may be of more consequenee ft 
than all his former winnings, Jt is life 
present war of the Christians against the 1 
every year they gain a victory, and by t 
town; but, if they are once defeated, thej 
a province at a blow, and endanger the safe 
the whole empire. You, my lord, enjoy 
quiet in a garden, where you have not on! 
leisure of thinking, but the pleasure to thi 
nothing which can discompose your mind 
good conscience is a port which is landlc 
on every side, and where no winds can po« 
invade, no tempests can arise. There a 
may stand upon the shore, and not only sf 
own image, but that of his Maker, clear! 
fleeted from the undisturbed and silent wi 
Reason was intended for a blessing: and 
it is to men of honour and integrity, who < 
no more than what they are able to give i 
selves ; like the happy old Corycian whoi 
author describes in his fourth Georgic, n 
fruits and salads, on which he lived conte 
were all of his own growth and his own pi 
tion. 

Virgil seems to think that the blessings 
country life are not complete without an imp 
ment of knowledge by contemplation and rea 

O fortnnatos nimiam, sua si bona n6rint. 
Agricolas ! 

It is but half possession not to understand 
happiness which we possess. A fouridatii 
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on your lordship the first of these; and you have 
bestowed on yourself the second. Eden was not 
made for beasts, though they were suffered to 
live in it, but for their master, who studied God 
in the works of his creation. Neither could the 
Pevil have been happy there with all his know- 
ledge; for he wanted innocence to make him so. 
He brought envy, malice, and ambition, into Pa- 
radise, which soured to him the sweetness of the 
place. Wherever inordinate affections are, 'tis 
hell. Such only can enjoy the country, who are 
capable of thinking when they are there, and 
have left their passions behind them in the town. 
Then they are prepared for solitude ; and, in that 
solitude, is prepared for them 

Et secure qaies, et nescia fallere vita. 

As I began this dedication with a verse of 
Virgil, so I conclude it with another. 

The continuance of your health, to enjoy that 
happiness, which you so well deserve, and which 
you have provided for yourself, is the sincere and 
earnest wish of 

Your lordship's most devoted 
And most obedient servant, 

John Dryden. 



AN 

ESSAY ON THE GEORGICS, 



BY MR. ADDISON l . 



Virgil may be reckoned the first who intro- 
duced three new kinds of poetry among the Ro- 
mans, which he copied after three the greatest 
masters of Greece. Theocritus and Homer have 
still disputed for the advantage oyer him in pas- 
toral and heroics; but I think all are unanimous 
in giving him the precedence to Hesiod in his 
Ge orgies. The truth of it is, the sweetness and 
rusticity of a pastoral cannot be so well expressed 
in any other tongue as in the Greek, when rightly 
mixed and qualified with the Doric dialect; nor 
can the majesty of an heroic poem any where 
appear so well as in this language, which has a 
natural greatness in it, and can be often rendered 
more deep and sonorous by the pronunciation of 
the Ionians. But, in the middle style, where. the 
writers in both tongues are on a level, we see 
how far Virgil has excelled all who have written 
in the same way with him. 

1 And sent to Dryden for his use} bat without permission 
to prefix the writer's name. 
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There has been abundance of criticism spent on 
•Virgil's Pastorals and iEneids : but the Georgies 
are a subject which none of the critics have suf- 
ficiently taken into their consideration ; most of 
them passing it over in silence, or casting it un- 
der the same head with pastoral ; a division by 
no means proper, unless we suppose the style of 
a husbandman ought to be imitated in a georgic, 
as that of a shepherd is in a pastoral. But, 
though the seene of both these poems lies in the 
same place, the speakers in them are of a quite 
different character; since the precepts of hus- 
bandry are not to be delivered with the simplicity 
of a ploughman, but with the address of a poet. 
No rules, therefore, that relate to pastoral, can 
any way affect the Georgies, which fall under 
that class of poetry which consists in giving plain 
and direct instructions to the reader; whether 
they be moral duties, as those of Theognis and 
Pythagoras, or philosophical speculations, as 
those of Aratus and Lucretius, or rules of prac- 
tice, as those. of Hesiod and Virgil. Among 
these different kinds of subjects, that which the 
Georgies goes upon, is, I think, the meanest and 
least improving, but the most pleasing and de- 
lightful. Precepts of morality, besides the na- 
tural corruption of our tempers, which makes us 
averse to them, are so abstracted from ideas of 
sense, that they seldom give an opportunity for 
those beautiful descriptions and images which are 
the spirit and life of poetry. Natural philosophy 
has indeed sensible objects to work upon ; but 
then it often puzzles the reader with the intricacy 

vol. in. K 
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of its notions, and perplexes him with the mnlti* 
tude of its disputes. But this kind of poetry I 
am now speaking of addresses itself wholly to 
the imagination : it is altogether conversant among 
the fields and woods, and has the most delightful 
part of nature for its province. It raises in our 
minds a pleasing variety of scenes and land- 
scapes, whilst it teaches us; and makes the dryest 
of its precepts look like a description. A Georgic 
therefore is some part of the science of husban- 
dry put into a pleasing dress, and set off with 
all the beauties and embellishments of poetry. 
Now, since this science of husbandry is of a very 
large extent, the poet shows his skill in singling 
out such precepts to proceed on, as are useful, 
and at the same time most capable of ornament. 
Virgil was so well acquainted with this secret, 
that, to set off his first Georgic, he has run into 
a set of precepts, which are almost foreign to his 
subject, in that beautiful account he gives us of 
the signs in nature, which precede the changes 
of the weather. 

And, if there be so much art in the choice of 
fit precepts, there is much more required in the 
treating of them; that they may fall in after each 
other by a natural unforced method, and show 
themselves in the best and most advantageous 
light. They should all be so finely wrought to- 
gether in the same piece that no coarse seam 
may discover where they join ; as, in a curious 
brede of needlework, one colour falls away by 
such just degrees, and another rises so insensibly, 
that we see the variety, without being able to 
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distinguish the total vanishing of the one from 
the first appearance of the other. Nor is it suf- 
ficient to range and dispose this body of precepts 
into a clear and easy method, unless they are 
delivered to us in the most pleasing and agree- 
able manner: for there are several ways of con- 
veying the same truth to the mind of man; and 
to choose the pleasantest of these ways is that 
which chiefly distinguishes poetry from prose, and 
makes Virgil's rule of husbandry pleasanter to 
read than Varro's. Where the prose writer tells 
us plainly what ought to be done, the poet often 
conceals the precept in a description, and repre- 
sents his countryman performing the action in 
which he would instruct his reader. Where the 
one sets out, as fully and distinctly as he can, 
all the parts of the truth which he would com- 
municate to us, the other singles out the most 
pleasing circumstance of this truth, and so con- 
veys the whole in a more diverting manner to 
the understanding. I shall give one instance, 
out of a multitude of this nature that might be 
found in the Georgics, where the reader may see ' 
die different ways Virgil fyas taken to express 
die same thing, and how much pleasanter every . 
manner of expression is than the plain and direct 
mention of it would have been. It is in the se- 
cond Georgic, where he tells us what trees will 
bear grafting on each other. 

Et saepe alterius ramos impaoe v id emus 
Vertere in alterius; mutatamque insita mala 
Ferre pyritm, et prunis lapidosa robescere coma. 
— Slerites platani malos gessere valentes : 
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Custanese fagus, ornusqae incanait albo 

Flore pyri: glandemque sues fregere sub ulmis. 

- Nee Ion gam terupus, et ingens 

Exiit ad coelam ramis felicibas arbos, 
Miratarqae novas frondes et non sua poma. 

Here, we see, the poet considered all the 
effects of this union between trees of different 
kinds, and took notice of that effect which had 
the most surprise, and by consequence the most 
delight in it, to express the capacity that was in 
them of being thus united. This way of writing 
is every where much in use among the poets, and 
is particularly practised by Virgil, who loves to 
suggest a truth indirectly, and, without giving us 
a full and .open view of it, to let us see just so 
much as will naturally lead the imagination into 
all the parts that lie concealed. This is wonder- 
fully diverting to the understanding, thus to re- 
ceive a precept, that enters as it were through a 
by-way, and to apprehend an idea that draws a 
whole train after it. For here the mind, which 
is always delighted with its own discoveries, 
only takes the hint from the poet, and seems to 
work out the rest by the strength of her own 
faculties. 

But, since the inculcating precept upon pre- 
cept will at length prove tiresome to the reader, 
if he meets with no entertainment, — the poet 
must take care not to encumber his poem with 
too much business, but sometimes to relieve the 
subject with a moral reflection, or let it rest a 
while for the sake of a pleasant and pertinent 
digression. Nor is it sufficient to run out into 
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beautiful and diverting digressions (as it is gene- 
rally thought), unless they are brought in aptly, 
and are something of a piece with the main de- 
sign of the Georgic: for they ought to have a 
remote alliance at least to the subject, that so 
the whole poem may be more uniform and agree- 
able in all its parts. We should never quite lose 
sight of the country, though we are sometimes 
entertained with a distant prospect of it. Of this 
nature are Virgil's descriptions of the original of 
agriculture, of the fruitfulness of Italy, of a coun- 
try life, and the like; which are not brought in 
by force, but naturally rise out of the principal 
argument and design of the poem. I know no 
one digression in the Georgics that may seem to 
contradict this observation, besides that in the 
latter end of the first book, where the poet 
launches out into a discourse of the battle of 
Pharsalia, and the actions of Augustus : but it 
is worth while to consider how admirably he has 
turned the course of his narration into its proper 
channel, and made his husbandman concerned 
even in what relates to the battle, in those inimi- 
table lines — 

Scilicet et tempos veniet, cum finibus illia 
Agricola, incurvo terrain molitas aratro, 
Exesa inveniet scab r A. rabigine pila ; 
Ant gravibas rastris galeas pulsabit inanes, 
Grandiaqae effbssis mirabitar ossa sepnlcris. 

And afterwards speaking of Augustus's actions, 
he still remembers that agriculture ought to be 
some way hinted at throughout the whole poem. 
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"3* 



-Non alias aratro 



Dignas honos : squalent abductis arva colonis ; 
Et curvae rigidum falces conflantur in ensem. 

We now come to the style which is proper to 
a Georgic; and indeed this is the part on which, 
the poet must lay out all his strength, that his 
words may be warm and glowing, and that every, 
thing he describes may immediately present it-, 
self, and rise up to the reader's view. He ought 
in particular to be careful of not letting his sub-, 
ject debase his style, and betray him into a 
meanness of expression, but every where to keep 
up his verse in all the pomp of numbers, and 
dignity of words. 

I think nothing which is a phrase or saying in 
common talk should be admitted into a serious 
poem ; because it takes off from the solemnity of 
the expression, and gives it too great a turn of 
familiarity. Much less ought the low phrases 
and terms of art, that are adapted to hus- 
bandry, have any place in such a work as the 
Georgic; which is not to appear in the natural 
simplicity and nakedness of its subject, but in 
the pleasantest dress that poetry can bestow on 
it. Thus Virgil, to deviate from the common 
form of words, would not make use of tempore 
but sidere in his first verse, and every where else 
abounds with metaphors, Grecisms, and circum- 
locutions, to give his verse the greater pomp, and 
preserve it from sinking into a plebeian style, 
And herein consists Virgil's masterpiece, who 
has not only excelled all other poets, but even 
himself, in the language of his Georgics, where 
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we receive more strong and lively ideas of things 
from his words than we could have done from 
the objects themselves; and find our imagina- 
tions more affected by his descriptions than they 
would have been by the very sight of what he 
describes. 

I shall now, after this short scheme of rules, 
consider the different success that Hesjod and 
Virgil have met with in this kind of poetry, which 
may give us some further notion of the excel- 
lence of the Georgics. To begin with Hesiod— 
If we may guess at his character from his writ- 
ings, he had much more of the husbandman than 
the poet in his temper; he was wonderfully grave, 
discreet, and frugal: he lived altogether in the 
country, and was probably, for his great pru- 
dence, the oracle of the neighbourhood. These 
principles of good husbandry ran through his 
works, and directed him to the choice of tillage 
and merchandise, for the subject of that which 
is the most celebrated of them. He is every 
where bent on instruction, avoids all manner of 
digressions, and does not stir out of the field 
once. in the whole Georgic. His method in de- 
scribing month after month, with its proper sea- 
sons and employments, is too grave and simple; 
it takes off from the surprise and variety of the 
poem, and makes the whole look but like a mo- 
dern almanack in verse. The reader is carried 
through a course of weather, and may before- 
hand guess whether he is to meet with snow or 
rain, clouds or sunshine, in the next description. 
His descriptions indeed have abundance of na- 
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ture in them; but then it is nature in her aim* 
plicity and undress. Thus, 'when he speaks of 
January, — ' The wild beasts (says he) run shi- 
vering through the woods, with their heads 
stooping to the ground, and their tails clapped be- 
tween their legs; the goats and oxen are almost 
flayed with cold: but it is not so bad with the 
sheep, ' because they have a thick coat of wool 
about them. The old men too are bitterly pinched 
with the weather : but the young girls feel no- 
thing of it, who sit at home with their mothers 
by a warm fireside.' Thus does the old gentle- 
man give himself up to a loose kind of tattle, 
rather than endeavour after a just poetical de- 
scription. Nor has he shown more of art or 
judgment in the precepts he has given us; which 
are sown so very thick, that they clog the poem 
too much, and are often so minute and full of 
circumstances, that they weaken and unnerve his 
verse. But, after all, we are beholden to him 
for the first rough sketch of a Georgic; where 
we may still discover something venerable in the 
antiqueness of the work: but, if we would see 
the design enlarged, the figures reformed, the 
colouring laid on, and the whole piece finished, 
we must expect it from a greater master's hand. 

Virgil has drawn out the rules of tillage and 
planting into two books, which Hesiod has dis- 
patched in half a one ; but has so raised the na- 
tural rudeness and simplicity of his subject with 
such a significancy of expression, such a pomp 
of verse, such variety of transitions, and such a 
solemn air in his reflections, that, if we look on 
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both poets together, we see in one the plainness 
of a downright countryman, and in the other, 
something of a rustic majesty, like that of a 
Roman dictator at the plough-tail. He delivers 
the meanest of his precepts with a kind of gran- 
deur: he breaks the clods, and tosses .the dung 
about, with an air of gracefulness. His prog- 
nostications of the weather are taken out of. 
Aratus, where we may see how judiciously he 
has picked out those that are most proper for his 
husbandman's observation; how he has enforced 
the expression, and heightened the images, which 
he found in the original. 

The second book has more wit in it, and a 
greater boldness in its metaphors, than any of 
the rest. The poet, with a great beauty, applies 
oblivion, ignorance, wonder, desire, and the like, 
to his trees. The last Georgiq has indeed as 
many metaphors, but not so daring as this : for 
human thoughts and passions may be more na- 
turally ascribed to a bee, than to an inanimate 
plant. He who reads over the pleasures of a 
country life, as they are described by Virgil in 
the latter end of this book, can scarce be of 
Virgil's mind in preferring even the life of a phi- 
losopher to it. 

We may, I think, read the poet's clime in his 
description; for he seems to have been in a sweat 
at the writing of it — 

•0 ! qui me gelidis in vallibns Hsemi 



Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra ! — 

and is every where mentioning, among his chief 
pleasures, the coolness of his shades and rivers, 
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vales and grottos, which a more northern poet 
~Would have omitted for the description of a sunny 
hill 9 and fireside. 

The third Georgic seems to be the most. la- 
boured of them all : there is a wonderful vigour 
and spirit in the description of the horse. .and 
chariot race. The force of love is represented 
in noble instances, and very sublime expressions. 
The Scythian winter piece appears so very, cold 
and bleak to the eye, that a man can scarce look 
on it without shivering. The murrain at the end 
has all the expressiveness that words can give. 
It was here that the poet strained hard to outdo 
Lucretius in the description of his plague : and, 
if the reader would see what success he had, he 
may find it at large in Scaliger. 

But Virgil seems no where so well pleased 
as when he has got among his bees in the fourth 
Georgic; and ennobles the actions of so trivial a 
creature with metaphors drawn from the most 
important concerns of mankind. His verses are 
not in a greater noise and hurry in the battles of 
JEneas and Turnus, than in the engagement of 
two swarms. And as, in his JEneis, he com- 
pares the labours of his Trojans to those of bees 
and pismires, here he compares the labours of 
the bees to those of the Cyclops. In short, the 
last Georgic was a good prelude to the iEneis, 
and very well showed what the poet could do in 
the description of what was really great, by his 
describing the mock grandeur of an insect with 
so good a grace. There is more pleasantness in 
the little platform of a garden, which he gives us 
about the middle of this book, than in all tfye 
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spacious walks and waterworks of Rapin *. The 
speech of Proteus, at the end, can never be 
enough admired, and was indeed very fit to con- 
clude so divine a work. 

After this particular account of the beauties in 
the Georgics, I should in the next place endea- 
vour to point out its imperfections, if it has any. 
But, though I think there are some few parts in 
it that are not so beautiful as the rest, I shall 
not presume to name them, as rather suspecting 
my own judgment, than I can believe a fault to 
be in that poem, which lay so long under Virgil's 
correction, and had his last hand put to it. The 
first Georgic was probably burlesqued in the au- 
thor's lifetime; for we still find in the scholiasts 
a verse that ridicules part of a line translated from 
Hesiod — Nudus ara, sere nudus — And we may 
easily guess at the judgment of this extraordinary 
critic, whoever he was, from his censuring this 
particular precept. We may be sure Virgil would 
not have translated it from Hesiod, had he not 
discovered some beauty in it; and indeed the 
beauty of it is what I have before observed to 
be frequently met with in Virgil, the delivering 
the precept so indirectly, and singling out the par- 
ticular circumstance of sowing and ploughing 
naked, to suggest to us that these employments 
are proper only in the hot season of the year. 

I shall not here compare the style of the 
Georgics with that of Lucretius (which the rea- 

9 In his " Hortornm libri quatuor ;" an English version of 
which was published in 1673 and 1706. 
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der may see already done 3 in the preface to the 
second volume of Miscellany Poems), but shall 
conclude this poem to be the most complete, 
elaborate, and finished piece of all antiquity. 
The iEneis indeed is of a nobler kind; but the 
Georgic is more perfect in its kind. The iEneis 
has a greater variety of beauties in it; but those 
of the Georgic are more exquisite. In short, the 
Georgic has all the perfection that can be ex- 
pected in a poem written by the greatest poet in 
the flower of his age, when his invention was 
ready, his imagination warm, his judgment set- 
tled, and all his faculties in their full vigour and 
maturity. 

8 By Dryden. 
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BOOK I. 



C$e Stgument* 

The poet, in the beginning of this book, propounds the general 
design of each Georgic : and, after a solemn invocation of 
all the gods who are anj way related to his subject, he ad- 
dresses himself in particular to Augustas, whom he com* 
pliments with divinity ; and after strikes into his business. 
He shows the different kinds of tillage proper to different 
soils, traces out the original of agriculture, gives a cata- 
logue of the husbandman's tools, specifies the employments 
peculiar to eaoh season, describes the changes of the wea- 
ther, with the signs in heaven and earth that forebode them ; - 
instances many of the prodigies that happened near the time 
of Julius Caesar's death ; and shuts up all with a suppli- 
cation to the gods for the safety of Augustus, and the pre- 
servation of Rome. 



What makes a plenteous harvest, when to turn 
The fruitful soil, and when to sow the corn ; 
The care of sheep, of oxen, and of kine; 
And how to raise on elms the teeming vine ; 
The birth and genius of the frugal bee, 
I sing, Maecenas, and I sing to thee. 
vol. ill. L 
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Ye deities ! who fields and plains protect, 
Who rule the seasons, and the year direct; 
Bacchus, and fostering Ceres, powers divine, 
Who gave us corn for mast, for water wine — 
Ye Fauns, propitious to the rural swains, 
Ye Nymphs, that haunt the mountains and the 

plains, 
Join in my work, and to my numbers bring 
Your needful succour ; for your gifts I sing. 
And thou, whose trident struck the teeming earth, 
And made a passage for the courser's birth ; 
And thou, for whom the Cean shore sustains 
The milky herds that graze the flowery plains ; 
And thou, the shepherd's tutelary god, 
Leave for a while, O Pan ! thy loved abode ; 
And, if Arcadian fleeces be thy care, 
From fields and mountains to my song repair. 
Inventor, Pallas, of the fattening oil, 
Thou founder of the plough, and ploughman's toil ; 
And thou, whose hands the shroudlike cypress 

rear ; 
Come, all ye gods and goddesses, that wear 
The rural honours, and increase the year ; 
You, who supply the ground with seeds of grain ; 
And you, who swell those seeds with kindly rain ; 
And chiefly thou, whose undetermined state 
Ts yet the business of the gods' debate, 
Whether in aftertimes to be declared 
The patron of the world, and Rome's peculiar 

guard, 
Or o'er the fruits and seasons to preside, 
And the round circuit of the year to guide — 
Powerful of blessings which thou strew 'st around, 
And with thy goddess mother's myrtle crown'd. 



/ 
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Or wilt thou, Caesar, choose the watery reign, 
To smooth the surges, and correct the main? 
Then mariners, in storms, to thee shall pray; 
E'en utmost Thule shall thy power obey; 
And Neptune shall resign the fasces of the sea. 
The watery virgins for thy bed shall strive, 
And Tethys all her waves in dowry give. 
Or wilt thou bless our summers with thy rays, 
And, seated near the Balance, poise the days, 
Where, in the void of heaven, a space is free, 
Betwixt the Scorpion and the Maid, for thee? 
The Scorpion, ready to receive thy laws, 
Yields half his region, and contracts his claws. 
Whatever part of heaven thou shalt obtain 
(For let not hell presume of such a reign ; 
Nor let so dire a thirst of empire move 
Thy mind to leave thy kindred gods above : 
Though Greece admires Elysium's bless'd retreat, 
Though Proserpine affects her silent seat, 
And 9 importuned by Ceres to remove, 
Prefers die fields below to those above), 
Be thou propitious, Caesar ! guide my course, 
And to my bold endeavours add thy force : 
Pity the poet's and the ploughman's cares ; 
Interest thy greatness in our mean affairs, 
And use thyself betimes to hear and grant our 
prayers. [binds 

While yet the spring is young, while earth un- 
Her frozen bosom to the western winds ; 
While mountain snows dissolve against the sun, 
And streams, yet new, from precipices run ; 
E'en in this early dawning of the year, 
Produce the plough, and yoke the sturdy steer. 
And goad him till he groans ben oath his toil, 
Till the bright share is buried in the soil. 



I 
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That crop rewards the greedy peasant's pains, 
Which twice the sun and twice the cold sustains, 
And bursts the crowded barns with more than 

promised gains. 
But, ere we stir the yet unbroken ground, 
The various course of seasons must be found ; 
The weather, and the setting of the winds, 
The culture suiting to the several kinds 
Of seeds and plants, and what will thrive and rise, 
And what the genius of the soil denies. 
This ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres, suits : 
That other loads the trees with happy fruits : 
A fourth with grass, unbidden, decks the ground* 
Thus Tmolus is with yellow saffron crown'd : 
India black ebon and white ivory bears ; | 

And soft Idume weeps her odorous tears. 
Thus Pontus sends her beaver stones from far ; 
And naked Spaniards temper steel for war ; 
Epirus, for the' Elean chariot, breeds 
(In hopes of palms) a race of running steeds. 
This is the' original contract ; these the laws 
Imposed by Nature, and by Nature's cause, 
On sundry places, when Deucalion hurl'd 
His mother's entrails on the desert world ; 
Whence men, a hard laborious kind, were born. 
Then borrow part of winter for thy corn ; 
And early , with thy team, the glebe in furrows turn ; 
That, while the turf lies open and unbound, 
Succeeding suns may bake the mellow ground,. 
But if the soil be barren, only scar 
The surface, and but lightly print the share, 
When cold Arcturus rises with the sun; 
Lest wicked weeds the corn should overrun 
In watery soils ; or lest the barren sand 
Should suck the moisture from the thirsty land. 
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Both these unhappy soils the swain forbears, 
And keeps a sabbath of alternate years, 
That the spent earth may gather heart again, 
And, better'd by cessation, bear the grain. 
At least where vetches, pulse, and tares, have 

stood, 
And stalks of lupines grew (a stubborn wood), 
The 9 ensuing season, in return, may bear 
The bearded product of the golden year ' : 
For flax and oats will burn the tender field, 
And sleepy poppies harmful harvests yield. 
But sweet vicissitudes of rest and toil 
Make easy labour, and renew the soil. 
Yet sprinkle sordid ashes all around, 
And load with fattening dung thy fallow ground. 
Thus change of seeds for meagre soils is best; 
And earth manured, not idle, though at rest. 

Long practice has a sure improvement found, 
With kindled fires to burn the barren ground, 
When the light stubble, to the flames resign'd, 
Is driven along, and crackles in the wind. 
Whether from hence the hollow womb of earth 
Is warm'd with secret strength for better birth ; 
Or, when the latent vice is cured by fire, 
Redundant humours through the pores expire ! 
Or that the warmth distends the chinks, and makes 
New breathings, whence new nourishment she 

takes ; 
Or that the heat the gaping ground constrains, 
New knits the surface, and new strings the veins ; 
Lest soaking showers should pierce her secret 
Or freezing Boreas chill her genial heat, [seat, 
Or scorching suns too violently 'beat. 

1 Dr. Carey reads ear in his revised edition. 

L2 
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Nor is the profit small the peasant makes, 
Who smooths with harrows, or who pounds 

with rakes 
The crumbling clods : nor Gerea from on high 
Regards his labours with a grudging eye ; 
Nor his, who ploughs across the furrow'd grounds, 
And on the back of earth inflicts new wounds ; 
For he, with frequent exercise, commands 
The' unwilling soil, and tames the stubborn lands. 

Ye swains, invoke the powers who rule the sky, 
For a moist summer, and a winter dry; 

■;: ids the peasant's pain, 
n the buried grain. 
r harvests, and the tops 
ir happy crops. 
__ ives the fruitful seed, 
Makfe -no deffi, but oiver it with speed : 
So fcrkjefl-from ctfldf the pliant furrows break, 
. Before the-siitiyWod resists the rake; 
And call the floods from high, to rush amain 
With pregnant streams, to swell the teeming grain. 
Then, when the fiery suns too fiercely play, 
And shrivel'd herbs on withering stems decay, 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, 
Undams his watery stores — huge torrents flow, 
And, rattling down the rocks, large moisture yield. 
Tempering the thirsty fever of the field — 
And, lest the stem, too feeble for the freight, 
Should scarce sustain the head's unwieldy weight, 
Sends in his feeding flocks betimes to' invade 
The rising bulk of the luxuriant blade; 
Ere yet the' aspiring offspring of the grain 
O'ertops the ridges of the furrow'd plain ; 
And drains the standing waters, when they yield 
Too large a beverage to the drunken field : 
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But most in autumn, and the showery spring, 
When dubious months uncertain weather bring ; 
When fountains open, when impetuous rain 
Swells hasty brooks, and pours upon the plain ; 
When earth with slime and mud is cover'd o'er, 
Or hollow places spew their watery store. 
Nor yet the ploughman, nor the labouring steer, 
Sustain alone the hazards of the year : 
But glutton geese, and the Strymonian crane, 
With foreign troops invade the tender grain ; 
And towering weeds malignant shadows yield ; 
And spreading succory chokes the rising field. 
The sire of gods and men, with hard decrees, 
Forbids our plenty to be bought with ease, 
And wills that mortal men, inured to toil, 
Should exercise, with pains, the grudging soil : 
, Himself invented first the shining share, 
And whetted human industry by care ; 
Himself did handicrafts and arts ordain, 
Nor suffer'd sloth to rust his active reign. 
Ere this, no peasant vex'd the peaceful ground, 
Which only turfs and greens for altars found : 
No fences parted fields, nor marks nor bounds 
Distinguisk'd acres of litigious grounds : 
But all was common, and the fruitful earth 
Was free to give her unexacted birth. 
Jove added venom to the viper's brood, [flood ; 
And s well'd, with raging storms., the peaceful 
Commission'd hungry wolves to' infest the fold, 
And shook from oaken leaves the liquid gold ; 
Removed from human reach the cheerful fire, 
And from the rivers bade the wine retire : 
That studious need might useful arts explore ; 
From furrow'd fields to reap the foodful store, 
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And force the veins of clashing flints to' expire 
The lurking seeds of their celestial fire. 
Then first on seas the hollow'd alder swam ; 
Then sailors quartered heaven, and found a name 
For every fix'd and every wandering star — 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. 
Then toils for beasts , and lime for birds , were found, 
And deep-mouth 'd dogs did forest walks surround; 
And casting-nets were spread in shallow brooks, 
Drags in the deep, and baits were hung on hooks. 
Then saws were tooth'd, and sounding axes made 
(For wedges first did yielding wood invade) : 
And various arts in order did succeed 
(What cannot endless labour, urged by need?) 

First Ceres taught the ground with grain to sow, 
And arm'd with iron shares the crooked plough ; 
When now Dodonian oaks no more supplied 
Their mast, and trees their forest fruit denied* 
Soon was his labour doubled to the swain, 
And blasting mildews blacken'd all his grain : 
Tough thistles choked the fields ,and kill'd the corn, 
And an unthrifty crop of weeds was born : 
Then burs and brambles, an unbidden crew 
Of graceless guests, the' unhappy field subdue ; 
And oats unbless'd, and darnel domineers, 
And shoots its head above the shining ears ; 
So that, unless the land with daily care 
Is exercised, and, with an iron war 
Of rakes and harrows the proud foes expell'd, 
And birds with clamours frighted from the field — 
Unless the boughs are lopp'd that shade the plain, 
And Heaven invoked with vows for fruitful rain — 
On others crops you may with envy look, 
And shake for food the long-abandon'd oak. 
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Nor must we pass untold what arms they wield, 
Who labour tillage and the furrow'd field : 
Without whose aid the ground her corn denies, 
And nothing can be sown, and nothing rise — 
The crooked plough, the share, the towering height 
Of wagons, and the cart's unwieldy weight, 
The sled, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail, 
The fan of Bacchus, with the flying sail — 
These all must be prepared, if ploughmen hope 
The promised blessing of a bounteous crop. 
Young elms, with early force, in copses bow, 
Fit for the figure of the crooked plough. 
Of eight foot long a fasten'd beam prepare : 
On either side the head produce an ear ; 
And sink a socket for the shining share. 
Of beech the plough-tail, and the bending yoke, 
Or softer linden hardened in the smoke. 
I could be long in precepts ; but I fear 
So mean a subject might offend your ear. 
Delve of convenient depth your thrashing floor : 
With temper'd clay then fill and face it o'er ; 
And let the weighty roller run the round, 
To smooth the surface of the' unequal ground ; 
Lest, crack'd with summer heats, the flooring 

flies, 
Or sinks, and through the crannies weeds arise : 
For sundry foes the rural realm surround : 
The field mouse builds her garner under ground 
For gather'd grain : the blind laborious mole 
In winding mazes works her hidden hole : 
In hollow caverns vermin make abode- — 
The hissing serpent, and the swelling toad : 
The corn-devouring weasel here abides, 
And the wise ant her wintry store provides. 
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Mark well the flowering almonds in the wood: 
If odorous blooms the bearing branches load, 
The glebe will answer to the silvan reign ; 
Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. 
But, if a- wood of leaves o'ershade the tree, 
Such and so barren will thy harvest be : 
In vain the hind shall vex the thrashing floor : 
For empty chaff and straw will be thy store. 
Some steep their seed, and some in caldrons boil, 
With vigorous nitre and with lees of oil, 
O'er gentle fires, the' exuberant juice to drain, 
And swell the flattering husks with fruitful grain. 
Yet is not the success for years assured, 
Though chosen is the seed, and fully cured, 
Unless the peasant, with his annual pain, 
Renews his choice, and culls the largest grain. 
Thus all below, whether by Nature's curse, 
Or Fate's decree, degenerate still to worse. 
So the boat's brawny crew the current stem, 
And, slow advancing, struggle with the stream : 
But, if they slack their hands, or cease to strive, 
Then down the flood with headlong haste they 
drive. 

Nor must the ploughman less observe the skies, 
When the Kids, Dragon, and Arcturus, rise, 
Than sailors homeward bent, who cut their way 
Through Helle's' stormy straits, and oyster- 
breeding sea. 
But, when Astrea's balance, hung on high, 
Betwixt the nights and days divides the sky, 
Then yoke your oxen, sow your winter grain, 
Till cold December comes with driving rain. 
Linseed and fruitful poppy bury warm, 
In a dry season, and prevent the storm. 
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Sow beans and clover in a rotten soil, 
And millet, rising from your annual toil, 
When with his golden horns in full career, 
The But} beats down the barriers of the year, 
And Argo and the Dog forsake the northern 
sphere. 
But, if your care to wheat alone extend, 
Let Maia with her sisters first descend, 
And the bright Gnossian diadem downward bend, 
Before you trust in earth your future hope ; 
Or else expect a listless lazy crop. 
Some swains have sown before ; but most have 

found 
A husky harvest from the grudging ground. 
Vile vetches would you sow, or lentils lean, 
The growth of Egypt, or the kidney bean? 
Begin when the slow Wagoner descends ; 
Nor cease your sowing till midwinter ends. 
For this through twelve bright signs Apollo guides 
The year, and earth in several climes divides. 
Five girdles bind the skies : the torrid zone 
Glows with the passing and repassing sun : 
Far on the right and left, the' extremes of heaven 
To frosts and snows and bitter blasts are given : 
Betwixt the midst and these, the gods assigned 
Two habitable seats for humankind, 
And, cross their limits, cut a sloping way, 
Which the twelve signs in beauteous order sway. 
Two poles turn round the globe ; one seen to rise 
O'er Scythian hills, and one in Libyan skies ; 
The first sublime in heaven, the last is whirl'd 
Below the regions of the nether world. 
Around our pole the spiry Dragon glides, 
And, like a winding stream, the Bears divides — 
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The less and greater, who by Fate's decree 
Abhor to dive beneath the northern sea. 
There, as they say, perpetual night is found 
In silence brooding on the' unhappy grqund : 
Or, when Aurora leaves our northern sphere, 
She lights the downward heaven, and rises there ; 
And when on us she breathes the living light, 
Red Vesper kindles there the tapers of the night 
From hence uncertain seasons we may know; 
And when to reap the grain, and when to sow; 
Or when to fell the furzes ; when 'tis meet 
To spread the flying canvass for the fleet. 
Observe what stars arise or disappear; 
And the four quarters of the rolling year. 
But when cold weather and continued rain 
The labouring husband in his house restrain, 
Let him forecast his work with timely care, 
Which else is huddled, when the skies are fair: 
Then let him mark the sheep, or whet the shin- 
ing share, 
Or hollow trees for boats, or number o'er 
His sacks, or measure his increasing store, 
Or sharpen stakes, or head the forks, or twine 
The salfow twigs to tie the straggling vine; 
Or wicker baskets weave, or air the corn, 
Or grinded grain betwixt two marbles turn. 
No laws, divine or human, can restrain 
From necessary works the labouring swain. 
E'en holidays and feasts permission yield 
To float the meadows, or to fence the field, 
To fire the brambles, snare the birds, and steep 
In wholesome waterfalls the woolly sheep. 
And oft the drudging ass is driven, with toil, 
To neighbouring towns with apples and with oil ; 
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Returning, late and loaden, home with gain 
Of barter'd pitch, and hand-mills for the grain. 

The lucky days, in each revolving moon, 
For labour choose : the fifth be sure to shun ; 
That gave the furies and pale Pluto birth, 
And arm'd, against the skies, the sons of earth. 
With mountains piled on mountains, thrice they 
To scale the steepy battlements of Jove ; [strove 
And thrice his lightning and red thunder play'd, 
And their demolish'd works in ruin laid. 
The seventh is, next the tenth, the best to join 
Young oxen to the yoke, and plant the vine : 
Then, weavers, stretch your stays upon the weft. 
The ninth is good for travel, bad for theft. 
Some works in dead of night are better done, 
Or when the morning dew prevents the sun. 
Parch'd meads and stubble mow by Phoebe's light, 
Which both require the coolness of the night ; 
For moisture then abounds, and pearly rains 
Descend in silence to refresh the plains. 
The wife and husband equally conspire 
To work by night, and rake the winter tire : 
He sharpens torches in the glimmering room ; 
She shoots the flying shuttle through the loom, 
Or boils in kettles must of wine, and skims 
With leaves the dregs that overflow the brims : 
And, till the watchful cock awakes the day, 
She sings, to drive the tedious hours away. 

But in warm weather, when the skies are clear, 
By daylight reap the product of the year ; 
And in the sun your golden grain display, 
And thrash it out, and winnow it by day. 
Plough naked, swain, and naked sow the land ; 
For lazy winter numbs the labouring hand. 

VOL. III. M 
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In genial winter swains enjoy their store, 
Forget their hardships, and recruit for more. 
The farmer to full howls invites his friends, 
And what he got with pains with pleasure 

spends. 
So sailors, when escaped from stormy seas, 
First crown their vessels, then indulge their ease. 
Yet that's the proper time to thrash the wood 
For mast of oak, your father's homely food ; 
To gather laurel berries, and the spoil 
Of bloody myrtles, and to press your oil ; 
For stalking cranes to set the guileful snare ; 
To' enclose the stags in toils, and hunt the hare; 
With Balearic slings, or Gnossian bow, 
To persecute from far the flying doe ; 
Then when the fleecy skies new clothe the wood, 
And cakes of rustling ice come rolling down the 
flood. 
Now sing we stormy stars, when autumn weighs 
The year, and adds to nights, and shortens days, 
And suns declining shine with feeble rays : 
What cares must then attend the toiling swain ; 
Or when the louring spring with lavish rain 
Beats down the slender stem and bearded grain, 
While yet the head is green, or, lightly swell'd 
With milky moisture, overlooks the field. 
E'en when the farmer, now secure of fear, 
Sends in the swains to spoil the finish'd year; 
E'en while the reaper fills his greedy hands, 
And binds the golden sheaves in brittle bands ; 
Oft have I seen a sudden storm arise, 
From all the warring winds that sweep the skies : 
The heavy harvest from the root is torn, 
And whirl'd aloft the lighter stubble borne : 
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With such a force the flying rack is driven, 
And such a winter wears the face of heaven : 
And oft whole sheets descend of sluicy rain, 
Suck'd by the spongy clouds from off the main : 
The lofty skies at once come pouring down, 
The promised crop and golden labours drown. 
The dikes are fill'd ; and, with a roaring sound, 
The rising rivers float the nether ground ; 
And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling seas 

rebound. 
The father of the gods his glory shrouds, 
Involved in tempests and a night of clouds ; 
And, from the middle darkness flashing out, 
By fits he deals his fiery bolts about. 
Earth feels the motions of her angry god ; 
Her entrails tremble, and her mountains nod ; 
And flying beasts in forests seek abode : 
Deep horror seizes every human breast ; 
Their pride is humbled, and their fear confess'd, 
While he from high his rolling thunder throws, 
And fires the mountains with repeated blows : 
The rocks are from their old foundations rent; 
The winds redouble, and the rains augment : 
The waves on heaps are dash'd against the shore; 
And now the woods, and now the billows, roar. 

In fear of this, observe the starry signs, 
Where Saturn houses, and where Hermes joins. 
But first to Heaven thy due devotions pay, 
And annual gifts on Ceres' altars lay. 
When winter's rage abates, when cheerful hours 
Awake the spring, and spring awakes the flowers, 
On the green turf thy careless limbs display, 
And celebrate the mighty Mother's day : 
For then the hills with pleasing shades are crown'd, 
And sleeps are sweeter on the silken ground : 
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With milder beams the sun securely* shines: 
Fat are the lambs, and luscious are the wines. 
Let every swain adore her power divine, 
And milk and honey mix with sparkling wine: 
Let all the choir of clowns attend the show, 
In long procession, shouting as they go; 
Invoking her to bless their yearly stores, 
Inviting plenty to their crowded floors. 
Thus in the spring, and thus in summer's heat, 
Before the sickles touch the ripening wheat, 
On Ceres call; and let the labouring hind 
With oaken wreaths his hollow temples bind: 
On Ceres let him call, and Ceres praise, 
With uncouth dances, and with country lays. 
And that by certain signs we may presage 
Of heats, and rains, and wind's impetuous rage, 
The sovereign of the heavens has set on high 
The moon, to mark the changes of the sky; 
When southern blasts should cease, and when 

the swain 
Should near their folds his feeding flocks restrain. 
For, ere the rising winds begin to roar, 
The working seas advance to wash the shore : 
Soft whispers run along the leafy woods ; 
And mountains whistle to the murmuring floods. 
E'en then the doubtful billows scarce abstain 
From the toss'd vessel on the troubled main; 
When crying cormorants forsake the sea, 
And, stretching to the covert, wing their way; 
When sportful coots run skimming o'er the strand; 
When watchful herons leave their watery stand, 
And, mounting upward with erected flight, 
Gain on the skies, and soar above the sight. 

9 Dr. Carey reads serenely. 
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And oft, before tempestuous winds arise, 
The seeming stars fall headlong from the skies, 
And, shooting through the darkness, gild the night 
With sweeping glories, and long trails of light ; 
And chaff with eddy winds is whirl'd around, 
And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground; 
And floating feathers on the waters play. 
But, when the winged thunder takes his way 
From the cold north, and east and west engage, 
And at their frontiers meet with equal rage, 
The clouds are crush'd; a glut of gather'd rain 
The hollow ditches fills, and floats the plain ; 
And sailors furl their dropping sheets amain. 
Wet weather seldom hurts the most unwise ; 
So plain the signs, such prophets are the skies. 
The wary crane foresees it first, and sails 
Above the storm, and leaves the lowly vales : 
The cow looks up, and from afar can find 
The change of heaven, and snuffs it in the wind : 
The swallow skims the river's watery face : 
The frogs renew the croaks of their loquacious 

race: 
The careful ant her secret cell forsakes, 
And drags her eggs along the narrow tracks : 
At either horn the rainbow drinks the flood : 
Huge flocks of rising rooks forsake their food, 
And, crying, seek the shelter of the wood. 
Besides, the several sorts of watery fowls, 
That swim the seas or haunt the standing pools, 
The swans that sail along the silver flood, 
And dive with stretching necks to search their 

food, 
Then lave their backs with sprinkling dews in vain , 
And stem the stream to meet the promised rain. 

M 2 
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The crow with clamorous cries the shower de? 

mands, 
And single stalks along the desert sands. 
The nightly virgin, while her wheel she plies, 
Foresees the storm impending in the skies, 
When sparkling lamps their sputtering light ad- 
And in the sockets oily bubbles dance, [vance, 

Then, after showers, 'tis easy to descry 
Returning suns, and a serener sky : 
The stars shine smarter ; and the moon adorns, 
As with unborrow'd beams, her sharpen'd horns. 
The filmy gossamer now flits no more, 
Nor halcyons bask on the short sunny shore : 
Their litter is not toss'd by sows unclean ; 
But a blue droughty mist descends upon the plain ; 
And owls, that mark the setting sun, declare 
A starlight evening, and a morning fair. 
Towering aloft, avenging Nisus flies, 
While, dared, below the guilty Scylla lies. 
Wherever frighted Scylla flies away, 
Swift Nisus follows, and pursues his prey: 
Where injured Nisus takes his airy course, 
Thence trembling Scylla flies, and shuns his force. 
This punishment pursues the' unhappy maid, 
And thus the purple hair is dearly paid : 
Then, thrice the ravens rend the liquid air, 
And croaking notes proclaim the settled fair. 
Then round their airy palaces they fly, 
To greet the sun ; and, seized with secret joy, 
When storms are overblown, with food repair 
To their forsaken nests, and callow care. 
Not that I think their breasts with heavenly souls 
Inspired, as man, who destiny controls. 
But, with the changeful temper of the skies, 
As rains condense, and sunshine rarefies, 
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So turn the species in their alter'd minds, 
Composed by calms, and discomposed by winds. 
From hence proceeds the birds' harmonious voice; 
From hence the cows exult, and frisking lambs 
Observe the daily circle of the sun, [rejoice. 
And the short year of each revolving moon : 
By them thou shalt foresee the following day ; 
Nor shall a starry night thy hopes betray. 
When first the moon appears, if then she shrouds 
Her silver crescent tipp'd with sable clouds, 
Conclude she bodes a tempest on the main, 
And brews for fields impetuous floods of rain. 
Or, if her face with fiery flushing glow, 
Expect the rattling winds aloft to blow. 
But, four nights old (for that's the surest sign), 
With sharpen'd horns if glorious then she shine, 
Next day, not only that, but all the moon, 
Till her revolving race be wholly run, 
Are void of tempests, both by land and sea ; 
And sailors in the port their promised vow shall 
Above the rest, the sun, who never lies, [pay. 
Foretells the change of weather in the skies : 
For, if he rise unwilling to his race, 
Clouds on his brow, and spots upon his face, 
Or if through mists he shoots his sullen beams, 
Frugal of light, in loose and straggling, streams ; 
Suspect a drizzling day, with southern rain, 
Fatal to fruits, and flocks, and promised grain. 
Or if Aurora with half-open 'd eyes 
And a pale sickly cheek salute the skies ; 
How shall the vine, with tender leaves, defend 
Her teeming clusters, when the storms descend, 
When ridgy roofs and tiles can scarce avail 
To bar the ruin of the rattling hail ? 
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But, more than all, the setting sun survey, 
When down the steep of heaven he drives the day ; 
For oft we find him finishing his race, 
With various colours erring on his face. 
If fiery red his glowing globe descends, 
High winds and furious tempests he portends : 
But if his cheeks are swoln with livid blue, 
He bodes wet weather by his watery hue : 
If dusky spots are varied on his brow, 
And, streak'd with red, a troubled colour show, 
That sullen mixture shall at once declare 
Winds, rain, and storms, and elemental war. 
What desperate madman then would venture o'er 
The frith, or haul his cables from the shore ? 
But if with purple rays he brings the light, 
And a pure heaven resigns to quiet night, 
No rising winds or falling storms are nigh ; 
But northern breezes through the forest fly, 
And drive the rack, and purge the ruffled sky. 
The' unerring sun by certain signs declares 
What the late even or early morn prepares, 
And when the south projects a stormy day, 
And when the clearing north will puff the clouds 

The sun reveals the secrets of the sky; [away. 
And who dares give the source of light the lie? 
The change of empires often he declares, 
Fierce tumults, hidden treasons, open wars. 
He first the fate of Caesar did foretell, 
And pitied Rome, when Rome in Caesar fell; 
In iron clouds conceal'd the public light ; 
And impious mortals fear'd eternal night. 

Nor was the fact foretold by him alone : 
Nature herself stood forth, and seconded the sun. 
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Earth, air, and seas, with prodigies were sign'd; 
And birds obscene, and howling dogs, divined. 
What rocks did JEtna's bellowing mouth expire 
From her torn entrails ! and what floods of Are ! 
What clanks were heard, in German skies afar. 
Of arms, and armies rushing to the war ! 
Dire earthquakes rent the solid Alps below, 
And from their summits shook the' eternal snow r 
Pale spectres in the close of night were seen ; 
And voices heard of more than mortal men, 
In silent groves : dumb sheep and oxen spoke, 
And streams ran backward,and their beds forsooki 
The yawning earth disclosed the' abyss of hell ; 
The weeping statues did the wars foretell; 
And holy sweat from brazen idols fell. 
Then, rising in his might, the king of floods 
Rush'd through the forests, tore the lofty woods, 
And, rolling onward, with a sweepy sway, 
Bore houses, herds, and labouring hinds away ; 
Blood sprang from wells ; wolves howl'd in towns 

by night; 
And boding victims did the priests affright. 
Such peals of thunder never pour'd from high, 
Norforky lightnings flash'd from such a sullen sky. 
Red meteors ran across the* etherial space : 
Stars disappeared, and comets took their place. 
For this, the 1 Enathian plains once more were 

strow'd [good 

With Roman bodies, and just Heaven thought 
To fatten twice those fields with Roman blood. 
Then, after length of time, the labouring swains, 
Who turn the turfs of those unhappy plains, 
Shall rusty piles from the pi ough'd furrows take, 
And over empty helmets pass the rake 
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Amazed at antique titles on the stones, 
And mighty reliques of gigantic bones. 

Ye homeborn deities, of mortal birth ! 
Thou father Romulus, and mother Earth, 
Goddess unmoved ! whose guardian arms extend 
O'er Tuscan Tyber's course, and Roman towers 

defend; 
With youthful Caesar your joint powers engage, 
Nor hinder him to save the sinking age. 
O ! let the blood already spill'd atone 
For the past crimes of cursed Laomedon ! 
Heaven wants thee there; and long the gods, we 

know, 
Have grudged thee, Caesar, to the world below, 
Where fraud and rapine right and wrong confound, 
Where impious arms from every part resound, 
And monstrous crimes in every shape are crown'd. 
The peaceful peasant to the wars is press'd; 
The fields lie fallow in inglorious rest ; 
The plain no pasture to the flock affords ; 
The crooked scythes are straightened into swords: 
And there Euphrates her soft offspring arms, 
And here the Rhine rebellows with alarms; 
The neighbouring cities range on several sides; 
Perfidious Mars long plighted leagues divides, 
And o'er the wasted world in triumph rides. 
So four fierce coursers starting to the race, 
Scour through the plain, and lengthen every pace; 
Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threatening cries, they 

fear, 
But force along the trembling charioteer. 
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BOOK II. 



Wyi Argument* 

The subject of the following book is planting : in handling of 
which argument, the poet shows all the different methods of 
raising trees, describes their variety, and gives rnles for the , 
management of each in particular. He then points ont the 
soils in which the several plants thrive best, and thence 
takes occasion to ran out into the praises of Italy : after 
which he gives some directions for discovering the nature 
of ever? soil, prescribes rales for dressing of vines, olives, 
&c. and concludes the Georgio with a panegyric on a coon- 
try life. 



Thus far of tillage, and of heavenly signs : 
Now sing, my Muse, the growth of generous vines, 
The shady groves, the woodland progeny, 
And the slow product of Minerva's tree. 

Great father Bacchus ! to my song repair ; 
For clustering grapes are thy peculiar care : 
For thee, large bunches load the bending vine ; 
And the last blessings of the year are thine. 
To thee his joys the jolly Autumn owes, 
When the fermenting juice the vat o'erflows. 
Come, strip with me, my god! come drench all 

o'er 
Thy limbs in must of wine, and drink at every pore. 

Some trees their birth to bounteous Nature owe ; 
For some without the pains of planting grow. 
With osiers thus the banks of brooks abound, 
Sprung from the watery genius of the ground. 
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From the same principle gray willows come, 
Herculean poplar and the tender broom. 
But some, from seeds enclosed in earth, arise ; 
For thus the mastful chesnut mates the skies. 
Hence rise the branching beech and vocal oak, 
Where Jove of old oraculously spoke. 
Some from the root a rising wood disclose: 
Thus elms, and thus the savage cherry grows : 
Thus the green bay, that binds the poet's brows, 
Shoots, and is shelter'd by the mother's boughs. 

These ways of planting Nature did ordain, 
For trees and shrubs, and all the silvan reign. 
Others there are, by late experience found : 
Some cut the shoots, and plant in f urrow'd ground ; 
Some cover rooted stalks in deeper mould ; 
Some, cloven stakes; and (wondrous to behold!) 
Their sharpen'd ends in earth their footing place; 
And the dry poles produce a living race. 
Some bow their vines, which, buried in the plain, 
Their tops in distant arches rise again. 
Others no root require ; the labourer cuts 
Young slips, and in the soil securely puts. 
E'en stumps of olives, bared of leaves, and dead, 
Revive, and oft redeem their wither'd head. 
Tis usual now an inmate grafF to see 
With insolence invade a foreign tree : 
Thus pears and quinces from the crabtree come; 
And thus the ruddy cornel bears the plum. 

Then let the learned gardener mark with care 
The kinds of stocks, and what those kinds will bear; 
Explore the nature of each several tree, 
And, known, improve with artful industry : 
And let no spot of idle earth be found ; 
But cultivate the genius of the ground : 
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For open Ismarus will Bacchus please \ 
Tabarnus loves the shade of olive trees. 

The virtues of the several soils I sing. — 
Maecenas, now thy needful succour bring ! 
O thou ! the better part of my renown, 
Inspire thy poet, and thy poem crown : 
Embark with me, while I new traets explore. 
With flying sails and breezes from the shore : 
Not that my song, in such a scanty space, 
So large a subject fully can embrace — 
Not though I were supplied with iron lungs, 
A hundred mouths, fill'd with as many tongues: 
-But steer my vessel with a steady hand, 
And coast along the shore in sight of land. 
Nor will I tire thy patience with a train 
Of preface, or what ancient poets feign. 
The trees, which of themselves advance in air, 
Are barren kinds, but strongly built and fair; 
Because, the vigour of the native earth 
Maintains the plant, and makes a manly birth. 
Yet these, receiving grafts of other kind, 
Or thence transplanted, change their savage mind,. 
Their wildness lose, and, quitting Nature's part, 
Obey the rules and discipline of Art. 
The same do trees that, sprung from barren roots 
In open fields, transplanted bear their fruits. 
For, where they grow, the native energy 
Turns all into die substance of the tree, 
Starves and destroys the fruit, is only made 
Por brawny bulk, and for a barren shade. 
The plant that shoots from seed, a sullen tree, 
At leisure grows, for late posterity; 
The generous flavour lost, the fruits decay, 
And savage grapes are made the bird's ignoble 
prey. 

vol. in. N 
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Much labour is required in trees, to tame 
Their wild disorder, and in ranks reclaim. 
Well must the ground be digg'd, and better dress'd, 
New soil to make, and meliorate the rest. 
Old stakes of olive trees in plants revive; 
By the same method Paphian myrtles live : 
But nobler vines by propagation thrive. 
Prom roots hard hazels, and from scions rise 
Tall ash, and taller oak that mates the skies ; 
Palm, poplar, fir, descending from the steep 
Of hills, to try the dangers of the deep. 
The thin-leaved arbute hazel graffs receives; 
And planes huge apples bear, that bore but leaves. 
Thus mastful beech, the bristly chesnut bears, 
And the wild ash is white with blooming pears, 
And greedy swine from grafted elms are fed 
With falling acorns, that on oaks are bred. 

But various are the ways to change the state 
Of plants, to bud, to graff, to' inoculate. 
Por, where the tender rinds of trees disclose 
Their shooting gems, a swelling knot there grows : 
Just in that space a narrow slit we make ; 
Then other buds from bearing trees we take ; 
Inserted thus, the- wounded rind we close, 
In whose moist womb the* admitted infant grows. 
But, when the smoother bole from knots is free, 
We make a deep incision in the tree, 
And in the solid wood the slip enclose; 
The battening bastard shoots again and grows; 
And in short space the laden boughs arise, 
With happy fruit advancing to the skies. 
The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. 

Of vegetable woods are various kinds : 
And the same species are of several minds. 
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Lotes, willows, elms, have different forms allow'd ; 
So funeral cypress, rising like a shroud. 
Fat olive trees of sundry sorts appear, 
Of sundry shapes their unctuous berries bear. 
Radii long olives, orchites round produce, 
And bitter Pausia, pounded for the juice. 
Alcinoiis' orchard various apples bears : 
Unlike are bergamots and pounder pears. 
Nor our Italian vines produce the shape, 
Or taste, or flavour, of the Lesbian grape. 
The Thasian vines in richer soils abound, 
The Mareotic grow in barren ground. 
The Psythian grape we dry : Lagean juice 
Will stammering tongues and staggering feet. 

produce. 
Rath ripe are some, and some of later kind, 
Of golden some, and some of purple rind. 
How shall I praise the Rhaetian grape divine, 
Which yet contends not with Falernian wine? 
The' Amminean many a consulship survives, 
And longer than the Lydian vintage lives, 
Or high Phanaeus, king of Chian growth : 
But, for large quantities and lasting both, 
The less Argitis bears the prize away. 
The Rhodian, sacred to the solemn day, 
In second services is pour'd to Jove; 
And best accepted by the gods above. 
Nor must Bumastus his old honours lose, 
In length and largeness like the dugs of cows. 
I pass the rest, whose every race, and name, 
And kinds, are less material to my theme ; 
Which who would learn, as soon may tell the 

sands, 
Driven by the western wind on Libyan lands, 
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Or, number, when the blustering Eurus roars, 
The billows beating on Ionian shores. 

Nor every plant on every soil will grow : 
The sallow loves the watery ground, and low; 
The marshes, alders : Nature seems to' ordain 
The rocky cliff for the wild ash's reign ; 
The baleful yew to northern blasts assigns, 
To shores the myrtles, and to mounts die vines. 

Regard the' extremest cultivated coast, 
From hot Arabia to the Scythian frost : 
All sorts of trees their several countries know; 
Black ebon only will in India grow, 
And odorous frankincense on the Sabaean bough. 
Balm slowly trickles through the bleeding veins 
Of happy shrubs in Idumaean plains. 
The green Egyptian thorn, for medicine goody 
With iEthiops' hoary trees and woolly wood, 
Let others tell : and how the Seres spin 
Their fleecy forests in a slender twine : 
With mighty trunks of trees on Indian shores, 
Whose height above the feather'd arrow soars, 
Shot from the toughest bow, and, by the brawn 
Of expert archers, with vast vigour drawn. 
Sharp-tasted citrons Median climes produce 
(Bitter the rind, but generous is the juice), 
A cordial fruit, a present antidote 
Against the direful stepdame's deadly draught, 
Who, mixing wicked weeds with words impure, 
The fate of envied orphans would procure. 
Large is the plant, and like a laurel grows, 
And, did it not a different scent disclose, 
A laurel were : the fragrant flowers contemn^ 
The stormy winds, tenacious of their stem. 
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With this, the Medes to labouring age bequeath 
New lungs, and cure the sourness of the breath. 
But neither Median woods (a plenteous land). 
Fair Ganges, Hermus, rolling golden sand, 
Nor Bactria, nor the richer Indian fields, 
Nor all the gummy stores Arabia yields, 
Nor any foreign earth of greater name, 
Can with sweet Italy contend in fame. 
No bulls, whose nostrils breathe a living flame, 
Have turn'd our turf; no teeth of serpents here 
Were sown, an armed host and iron crop to bear. 
But fruitful vines, and the fat olive's freight, 
And harvests heavy with their fruitful weight, % 
Adorn our fields ; and on the cheerful green 
The grazing flocks and lowing herds are seen. 
The warrior horse, here bred, is taught to train : 
There flows Clitumnus through the flowery plain, 
Whose waves, for triumphs after prosperous war, 
The victim ox and snowy sheep prepare. 
Perpetual spring our happy climate sees : 
Twice breed the cattle, and twice bear the trees : 
And summer suns recede by slow degrees. 

Our land is from the rage of tigers freed, 
Nor nourishes the lion's angry seed ; 
Nor poisonous aconite is here produced, 
Or grows unknown, or is, when known, refused; 
Nor in so vast a length our serpents glide, 
Or raised on such a spiry volume ride. 

Next add our cities of illustrious name> 
Their costly labour and stupendous frame : 
Our forts on steepy hills, that far below 
See wanton streams in winding valleys flow ; 
Our twofold seas, that, washing either side, 
A rich recruit of foreign stores provide ; 

N 2 
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Our spacious lakes ; thee, Larius, first; and next 
Benacus, with tempestuous billows vex'd. 
Or shall I praise thy ports, or mention make 
Of the vast mound that binds the Lucrine lake? 
Or the disdainful sea, that shut from thence. 
Roars round the structure, and invades the fence; 
There, where secure the Julian waters glide, 
Or where A vermis' jaws admit the Tyrrhene tide ? 
Our quarries, deep in earth, were famed of old 
For veins of silver, and for ore of gold. 
The' inhabitants themselves their country grace: 
Hence rose the Marsian and Sabellian race, 
Strong-limb'd and stout, and to the wars inclined, 
And hard Ligurians, a laborious kind, 
And Volscians arm'd with iron-headed darts : 
Besides — an offspring of undaunted hearts — 
The Decii, Marii, great Camillus came 
From hence, and greater Scipio's double name, 
And mighty Caesar, whose victorious arms 
To farthest Asia carry fierce alarms, 
Avert unwarlike Indians from his Rome, 
Triumph abroad, secure our peace at home. 

Hail, sweet Saturnian soil! of fruitful grain 
Great parent, greater of illustrious men ! 
For thee my tuneful accents will I raise, 
And treat of arts disclosed in ancient days ; 
Once more unlock for thee the sacred spring, 
And old Ascrasan verse in Roman cities sing. 

The nature of the several soils now see, 
Their strength, their colour, their fertility : 
And first for heath, and barren hilly ground, 
Where meagre clay and flinty stones abound, 
Where the poor soil all succour seems to want- 
Yet this suffices the Palladian plant. 
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Undoubted signs of such a soil are found ; 
For here wild olive-shoots o'erspread the ground, 
And heaps of berries strew the fields around. 
But where the soil, with fattening moisture fill'd, 
Is clothed with grass, and fruitful to be till'd, 
Such as in cheerful vales we view from high, 
Which dripping rocks with rolling streams supply, 
And feed with ooze; where rising hillocks run 
In length, and open to the southern sun ; 
Where fern succeeds, ungrateful to the plough — 
That gentle ground to generous grapes allow. 
Strong stocks of vines it will in time produce, 
And overflow the vats with friendly juice, 
Such as our priests in golden goblets pour 
To gods, the givers of the cheerful hour, 
Then when the bloated Tuscan blows his horn, 
And reeking entrails are in chargers borne. 

If herds or fleecy flocks be more thy care, 
Or goats that graze the field, and burn it bare, 
Then seek Tarentum's lawns, and furthest coast. 
Or such a field as hapless Mantua lost, 
Where silver swans sail down the watery road, 
And graze the floating herbage of the flood. 
There crystal streams perpetual tenor keep, 
Nor food nor springs are wanting to thy sheep : 
For, what the day devours, the nightly dew 
Shall to the morn in pearly drops renew. 
Fat crumbling earth is fitter for the plough, 
Putrid and loose above, and black below; 
For ploughing is an imitative toil, 
Resembling nature in an easy soil. 
No land for seed like this ; no fields afford 
So large an income to the village lord : 
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No toiling teams from harvest labour come 

So late at night, so heavy-laden home. 

The like of forest land is understood. 

From whence the surly ploughman grubs the 

wood, 
Which had for length of ages idle stood. 
Then birds forsake the ruins of their seat, 
And, flying from their nests, their callow young 

forget. 
The coarse lean gravel, on the mountain sides, 
Scarce dewy beverage for the bees provides; 
Nor chalk, nor crumbling stones, the food of 

snakes, 
That work in hollow earth their winding tracks. 
The soil exhaling clouds of subtile dews, 
Imbibing moisture which with ease she spews, 
Which rusts not iron, and whose mould is clean, 
Well clothed with cheerful grass, and ever green, 
Is good for olives, and aspiring vines, 
Embracing husband elms in amorous twines; 
Is fit for feeding cattle, fit to sow, 
And equal to the pasture and the plough. 
Such is the soil of fat Campanian fields; 
Such large increase the land that joins Vesuvius 

yields ; 
And such a country could Acerre boast, 
Till Clanius overflow'd the' unhappy coast. 

I teach thee next the differing soils to know, 
The light for vines, the heavier for the plough. 
Choose first a place for such a purpose fit : 
There dig the solid earth, and sink a pit ; 
Next fill the hole with its own earth again, 
And, trample with thy feet, and tread it in : 
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Then, if it rise not to the former height 
Of superfice, conclude that soil is light, 
A proper ground for pasturage and vines. 
But if the sullen earth, so press'd, repines 
Within its native mansion to retire, 
And stays without, a heap of heavy mire, 
Tis good for arable, a glebe that asks 
Tough teams of oxen and laborious tasks. 
Salt earth and bitter are not fit to sow, 
Nor will be tamed and mended by the plough. 
Sweet grapes degenerate there : and fruits, de- 
clined 
From their first flavorous taste renounce their kind. 
This truth by sure experiment is tried ; 
For first an osier colander provide [twine, 

Of twigs thick wrought (such toiling peasants 
When through strait passages they strain their 

wine) : 
In this close vessel place that earth accursed, 
But iilTd brimful with wholesome water first : 
Then run it through: the drops will rope around, 
And, by the bitter taste, disclose the ground. 
The fatter earth by handling we may find, 
With ease distinguish'd from the meagre kind ; 
Poor soil will crumble into dust ; the rich 
Will to the fingers cleave like clammy pitch : 
Moist earth produces corn and grass, but both 
Too rank and too luxuriant in their growth. 
Let not my land so large a promise boast, 
Lest the lank ears in length of stem be lost. 
The heavier earth is by her weight betray'd; 
The lighter in the poising hand is weigh'd. 
Tis easy to distinguish by the sight 
The colour of the soil, and black from white. 
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But the cold ground is difficult to know ; 

Yet this the plants, that prosper there, will 

show — 
Black ivy, pitch trees, and the baleful yew. 
These rules consider'd well, with early care 
The vineyard destined for thy vines prepare : 
But, long before the planting, dig the ground 
With farrows deep that cast a rising mound. 
The clods; exposed to winter winds, will bake ; 
For putrid earth will best the vineyards take ; 
And hoary frosts, after the painful toil 
Of delving hinds, will rot the mellow soil. 

Some peasants, not to' omit the nicest care, 
Of the same soil their nursery prepare, 
With that of their plantation ; lest the tree, 
Translated, should not with the soil agree. 
Beside, to plant it as it was, they mark 
The heaven's four quarters on the tender bark, 
And to the north or south restore the side, 
Which at their birth did heat or cold abide : 
So strong is custom ; such effects can use 
In tender souls of pliant plants produce. 

Choose next a province for thy vineyard's reign, 
On hills above, or in the lowly plain. 
If fertile fields or valleys be thy choice, 
Plant thick; for bounteous Bacchus will rejoice 
In close plantations there : but if the vine 
On rising ground be placed or hills supine, 
Extend thy loose battalions largely wide, 
Opening thy ranks and files on either side, 
But marshal'd all in order as they stand ; 
And let no soldier straggle from his band. 
As legions in the field their front display, 
To try the fortune of some doubtful day, 
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And move to meet their foes with sober pace, 
Strict to their figure, though in wider space. 
Before the battle joins ; while from afar 
The field yet glitters with the pomp of war, 
And equal Mars, like an impartial lord, 
Leaves all to fortune, and the dint of sword — 
So let thy vines in intervals be set, 
But not their rural discipline forget : 
Indulge their width, and add a roomy space, 
That their extremest lines may scarce embrace : 
Nor this alone to' indulge a vain delight, 
And make a pleasing prospect for the sight ; 
But, for the ground itself, this only way 
Can equal vigour to the plants convey, 
Which, crowded, want the room their branches 
to display. [know? 

How deep they must be planted wouldst thou 
In shallow furrows vines securely grow. 
Not so the rest of plants : for Jove's own tree, 
That holds the woods in awful sovereignty, 
Requires a depth of lodging in the ground, 
And, next the lower skies, a bed profound ; 
High as his topmost boughs to heaven ascend, 
So low his roots to hell's dominion tend. 
Therefore nor winds, nor winter's rage, o'erthrows 
His bulky body ; but unmoved he grows : 
for length of ages lasts his happy reign ; 
And lives of mortal man contend in vain. • 
Pull in the midst of his own strength he stands, 
Stretching his brawny arms, and leafy hands ; 
His shade protects the plains ; his head the hills 
commands. 

The hurtful hazel in thy vineyard shun ; 
Nor plant it to receive the setting sun ; . 
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Nor break the topmost branches from the tree, . 
Nor prune, with blunted knife, the progeny. 
Root up wild olives from thy labour'd lands ; 
For sparkling fire, from hinds' unwary hands, 
Is often scatter'd o'er their unctuous rinds, 
And after spread abroad by raging winds ; 
For first the smouldering fame the trunk receives ; 
Ascending thence, it crackles m the leaves; 
At length victorious to the top aspires, 
Involving all the wood in smoky fires : 
But most, when driven by winds, the flaming stonn 
Of the long files destroys the beauteous form. 
In ashes then the' unhappy vineyard lies ; 
Nor will the bl asted plants from ruin rise ; 
Not will the^w^prJa^Hock be green again ; 
But the wfuS^olivev shefbra, and shades the' un- 




Be not geducfea w|th wiidom's empty shows, 
To stir the ^eaeef w grounm when Boreas blows. 
When winter frosts constrain the field with cold, 
The fainty root caiLiafce no steady hold. 
But when the golden spring reveals the year, 
And the white bird returns whom serpents fear, 
That season deem the best to plant thy vines : 
Next that, is when autumnal warmth declines, 
Ere heat is quite decay 'd or cold begun, 
Or Capricorn admits the winter sun. 

The spring adorns the woods, renews the leaves ; 
The womb of earth the genial seed receives : 
For then almighty Jove descends, and pours 
Into his buxom bride his fruitful showers ; 
And, mixing his large limbs with hers, he feeds 
Her births with kindly juice, and fosters teem- 
ing seeds. 
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Then joyous birds' frequent the lonely grove, 
And beasts, by nature stung, renew their love. 
Then fields the blades of buried corn disclose ; 
And, while the balmy western spirit blows, 
Earth to the breath her bosom dares expose. 
With kindly moisture then the plants abound ; 
The grass securely springs above the ground; 
The tender twig shoots upward to the skies, 
And on the faith of the new sun relies ; 
The swerving vines on the tall elms prevail : 
Unhurt by southern showers or northern hail 
They spread their gems, the genial warmth to 
And boldly trust their buds in open air. [share, 
In this soft season (let me dare to sing) 
The world was hatch'dby heaven's imperial king — 
In prime of all the year, and holidays of spring. 
Then did the new creation first appear ; 
Nor other was the tenor of the year, 
When laughing Heaven did the great birth attend, 
And eastern winds their wintry breath suspend : 
Then sheep first saw the sun in open fields ; 
And savage beasts were sent to stock the wilds; 
And golden stars flew up to light the skies ; 
And man's relentless race from stony quarries rise. 
Nor could the tender new creation bear 
The' excessive heats or coldness of the year, 
But, chill'd by winter or by summer fired, 
The middle temper of the spring required, 
When warmth and moisture did at once abound, 
And Heaven's indulgence brooded on the ground. 

For What remains, in depth of earth secure 
Thy cover'd plants, and dung with hot manure ; 
And shells and gravel in the ground enclose ; 
for through their hollow chinks the water flows, 

vot. in. d 
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Which, thus imbibed, returns in misty dews, 
And, steaming up, the rising plant renews. 
Some husbandmen, of late, have found the way, 
A hilly heap of stones above to lay, 
And press the plants with shards of potter's clay. 
This fence against immoderate rain they found, 
Or when the Dog-star cleaves the thirsty ground. 
Be mindful, when thou hast entomb'd the shoot, 
With store of earth around to feed the root; 
With iron teeth of rakes and prongs, to move 
The crusted earth, and loosen it above. 
Then exercise thy sturdy steers to plough 
Betwixt thy vines, and teach the feeble row 
To mount on reeds, and wands, and upward led, 
On ashen poles to raise their forky head. 
On these new crutches let them learn to walk, 
Till, swerving upwards with a stronger stalk, 
They brave the winds, and, clinging to their guide, 
On tops of elms at length triumphant ride. 
But in their tender nonage, while they spread 
Their springing leaves, and lift their infant head, 
And upward while they shoot in open air, 
Indulge their childhood, and the nurselings spare; 
Nor exercise thy rage on newborn life : 
But let thy hand supply the pruning knife, 
And crop luxuriant stragglers, nor be loath 
To strip the branches of their leafy growth. 
But when the rooted vines, with steady hold, 
Can clasp their elms, then, husbandman, be bold 
To lop the disobedient boughs, that strayM 
Beyond their ranks : let crooked steel invade 
The lawless troops, which discipline disclaim, 
And their superfluous growth with rigour tame. 
Next, fenced with hedges and deep ditches round, 
Exclude the* encroaching cattle from thy ground, 
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While yet the tender gems but just appear. 
Unable to sustain the' uncertain year ; 
Whose leaves are not alone foul winter's prey, 
But oft by summer suns are scorch'd away, 
And, worse than both, become the' unworthy 

browze 
Of buffaloes, salt goats, and hungry cows. 
For not December's frost that burns the boughs, 
Nor Dog-days' parching heat, that splits the rocks, 
Are half so harmful as the greedy flocks, 
Their venom'd bite, and scars indented on the 
For this, the malefactor goat was laid [stocks. 
On Bacchus' altar, and his forfeit paid. 
At Athens thus old comedy began, 
When round the streets the reeling actors ran, 
In country villages, and crossing ways, 
Contending for the prizes of their plays ; 
And glad with Bacchus, on the grassy soil, 
Leap'd o'er the skins of goats besmear'd with oil. 
Thus Roman youth, derived from ruin'd Troy, 
In rude Saturnian rhymes express their joy ; 
With- taunts and laughter loud their audience 

please, 
Deform'd with vizards, cut from barks of trees ; 
In jolly hymns they praise the god of wine, 
Whose earthen images adorn the pine, 
And there are hung on high, in honour of the vine. 
A madness so devout the vineyard fills : 
In hollow valleys, and on rising hills, 
On whate'er side he turns his honest face, 
And dances in the wind, those fields are in his grace. 
To Bacchus therefore let us tune our lays, 
And in our mother tongue resound his praise. 
Thin cakes in chargers, and a guilty goat, 
Dragg'd by the horns, be to his altars brought ; 
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Whose offer'd entrails shall his crime reproach, 
And drip their fatness from the hazel broach* 
To dress thy vines new labour is required; 
Nor must the painful husbandman be tired ; 
For thrice at least, in compass of the year. 
Thy vineyard must employ the sturdy steer 
To turn the glebe, besides thy daily pain 
To break the clods, and make the surface plain, 
To' unload the branches, or the leaves to thin, 
That suck the vital moisture of the vine. 
Thus in a circle runs the peasant's pain, 
And the year rolls within itself again. 
E'en in the lowest months, when storms have 

shed 
From vines the hairy honours of their head, 
Not then the grudging hind his labour ends, 
But to the coming year his care extends. 
E'en then the naked vine he persecutes : 
His pruning knife at once reforms and cuts. 
Be first to dig the ground : be first to burn 
The branches lopp'd ; and first the props return 
Into thy house, that bore the burden'd vines ; 
But last to reap the vintage of thy wines. 
Twice in the year luxuriant leaves o'ershade 
The' encumber'd vine ; rough brambles twice in- 
vade: 
Hard labour both !•< — Commend the large excess 
Of spacious vineyards ; cultivate the less. 
Besides, in woods the shrubs of prickly thorn. 
Sallows and reeds on banks of rivers born, 
Remain to cut — for vineyards, useful found 
To stay thy vines, and fence thy fruitful ground. 
Nay ' when thy tender trees at length are bound ; 

1 Dr. Carey reads nor. 
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When peaceful vines from pruninghooks are free, 
When husbands hare surveyed the last degree 
And utmost files of plants, and order'd every tree ; 
E'en when they sing at ease in full content, 
Insulting o'er the toils they underwent ; 
Yet still they find a future task remain ; 
To turn the soil, and break the clods again : 
And, after all, their joys are unsincere, 
While falling rains on ripening grapes they fear. 
Quite opposite to these are olives found : 
No dressing they require, and dread no wound, 
Nor rakes nor harrows need ; but, fix'd below, 
Rejoice in open air, and unconcernedly grow. 
The soil itself due nourishment supplies : 
Plough but the furrows, and the fruits arise, 
Content with small endeavours, till they spring. 
Soft peace they figure, and sweet plenty bring : 
Then olives plant, and hymns to Pallas sing. 
Thus apple-trees, whose trunks are strong to 

bear 
Their spreading boughs, exert themselves in air, 
Want no supply, but stand secure alone, 
Not trusting foreign forces, but their own, 
Till with the ruddy freight the beuding branches 

groan. 
Thus trees of nature, and each common bush, 
Uncultivated thrive, and with red berries blush. 
Wild shrubs are shorn for browze : the towering 

height 
Of unctuous trees are torches for the night. 
And shall we doubt (indulging easy sloth) 
To sow, to set, and to reform their growth? 
To leave the* lofty plants — the lowly kind 
Are for the shepherd or the sheep designed ; 

o2 
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JJ'en humble broom and osiers have their use, 
And shade for sheep,and food for flocks, produce; 
Hedges for porn, and honey for the bees, 
Besides the pleasing prospect of the trees. 
How goodly looks Cy torus, ever green 
With boxen groves ! with what delight are seen 
Narycian woods of pitch, whose gloomy shade 
Seems for retreat of heavenly Muses made! 
@ut much more pleasing are those fields to see, 
That need not ploughs nor human industry. 
E'en cold Caucasean rocks with trees are spread, 
And wear green forests on their hilly head. 
Though bending from the blast of eastern storms, 
Though shent their leaves, and shatter'd are 

their arms, 
Yet heaven their various plants for use designs — 
For houses, cedars — and, for shipping, pines — 
Cypress provides for spokes and wheels of wains, 
And all for keels of ships, that scour the watery 

plains. 
Willows in twigs are fruitful, elms in leaves ; 
The war, from stubborn myrtle, shafts receives — 
From cornels, javelins ; and the tougher yew 
Receives the bending figure of a bow. 
Nor box, nor limes, without their use are made, 
§mooth-grain'd, and proper for the turner's trade ; 
Which curious hands may carve, and steel with 

ease invade. 
Light alder stems the Po's impetuous tide, 
And bees in hollow oaks their honey hide. 
Now balance with these gifts the fumy joys 
Of wine, attended with eternal noise. 
Wine urged to lawless lust the Centaurs' train : 
Through wine they quarrel'd, and through wine 

were slain. 
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O happy, if he knew his happy state. 
The swain, who, free from business and debate, 
Receives his easy food from Nature's hand, 
And just returns of cultivated land ! 
No palace, with a lofty gate, he wants, 
TV admit the tides of early visitants, 
With eager eyes devouring, as they pass, 
The breathing figures of Corinthian brass. 
No statues threaten, from high pedestals; 
No Persian arras hides his homely walls, 
With antic vests, which, through their shady fold, 
Betray the streaks of ill dissembled gold : 
He boasts no wool whose native white is dyed 
With purple poison of Assyrian pride : 
No costly drugs of Araby defile 
With foreign scents the sweetness of his oil ; 
But easy quiet, a secure retreat, 
A harmless life that knows not how to cheat, 
With home-bred plenty, the rich owner bless; 
And rural pleasures crown his happiness. 
Unvex'd with quarrels, undisturb'd with noise, 
The country king his peaceful realm enjoys — 
Cool grots, and living lakes, the flowery pride 
Of meads, and streams that through the valley 

glide, 
And shady groves that easy sleep invite, 
And, after toilsome days, a soft repose at night. 
Wild beasts of nature in his woods abound ; 
And youth, of labour patient, plough the ground, 
Inured to hardship and to homely fare. 
Nor venerable age is wanting there, 
In great examples to the youthful train; 
Nor are the gods adored with rites profane. 
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From hence Astraea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing steps appear. 

Ye sacred Muses ! with whose beauty fired, 
My soul is ravish'd, and my brain inspired — 
Whose priest I am, whose holy fillets wear — 
Would you your poet's first petition hear; 
Give me the ways of wandering stars to know. 
The depths of heaven above, and earth below: 
Teach me the various labours of the moon, 
And whence proceed the' eclipses of the sun ; 
Why flowing tides prevail upon the main, 
And in what dark recess they shrink again; 
What shakes the solid earth ; what cause delays 
The summer nights, and shortens winter days. 
But, if my heavy blood restrain the flight 
Of my free soul, aspiring to the height 
Of nature, and unclouded fields of light — 
My next desire is, void of care and strife. 
To lead a soft, secure, inglorious life— 
A country cottage near a crystal flood, 
A winding valley, and a lofty wood. 
Some god conduct me to the sacred shades, 
Where Bacchanals are sung by Spartan maids, 
Or lift me high to Haemus' hilly crown, 
Or in the plains of Tempe lay me down, 
Or lead me to some solitary place, 
And cover my retreat from human race. 

Happy the man, who, studying Nature's laws, 
Through known effects can trace the secret 

cause — 
His mind possessing in a quiet state, 
Fearless of Fortune, and resign'd to Fate ! 
And happy too is he, who decks the bowers 
Of Sylvans, and adores the rural powers — 
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Whose mmd,unmoved,the bribes of courts can see. 
Their glittering baits, and purple slavery — 
Nor hopes the people's praise, nor fears their frown, 
Nor, when contending kindred tear the crown, 
Will set up one, or pull another down. 

Without concern he hears, but hears from far, 
Of tumults, and descents, and distant war : 
Nor with a superstitious fear is awed, 
For what befalls at home, or what abroad. 
Nor envies he the rich their happy store, 
Nor his own peace disturbs with pity for the poor. 
He feeds on fruits, which, of their own accord, 
The willing ground and laden trees afford ; 
Prom his loved home no lucre him can draw; 
The senate's mad decrees he never saw; 
Nor heard, at bawling bars, corrupted law. 

Some to the seas, and some to camps, resort, . 
And some with impudence invade the court ; 
In foreign countries others seek renown ; 
With wars and taxes others waste their own, 
And houses burn, and household gods deface, 
To drink in bowls which glittering gems enchase, 
To loll on couches, rich with citron steds, 
And lay their guilty limbs on Tyrian beds. 
This wretch in earth entombs his golden ore, 
Hovering and brooding on his buried store. 
Some patriot fools to popular praise aspire 
Of public speeches, which worse fools admire, 
While, from both benches, with redoubled sounds, 
The' applause of lords and commoners abounds. 
Some, through ambition or through thirst of gold, 
Have slain their brothers, or their country sold, 
And, leaving their sweet homes, in exile run 
Tp lands that |ie beneath another sun. 
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The peasant, innocent of all these ills, 
With crooked ploughs the. fertile fallows tills, 
And the round year with daily labour fills : 
And hence the country markets are supplied; 
Enough remains for household charge beside, 
His wife and tender children to sustain, 
And gratefully to feed his dumb deserving train. 
Nor cease his labours, till the yellow field 
A full return of bearded harvest yield — 
A crop so plenteous as the land to load, 
O'ercome the crowded barns, and lodge on ricks 
Thus every several season is employ 'd, [abroad. 
Some spent in toil, and some in ease enjoy'd. 
The yeaning ewes prevent the springing year : 
The laded boughs their fruits in autumn bear : 
Tis then the vine her liquid harvest yields, 
Baked in the sunshine of ascending fields. 
The winter comes ; and then the falling mast 
For greedy swine provides a full repast : 
Then olives, ground in mills, their fatness boast, 
And winter fruits are mellow'd by the frost. 
His cares are eased with intervals of bliss ; 
His little children, climbing for a kiss, 
Welcome their father's late return at night : 
His faithful bed is crown'd with chaste delight, 
His kine with swelling udders ready stand, 
And, lowing for the pail, invite the milker's hand. 
His wanton kids, with budding horns prepared, 
Fight harmless battles in his homely yard : 
Himself in rustic pomp, on holidays, 
To rural powers a just oblation pays, 
And on the green his careless limbs displays. 
The hearth is in the midst: the herdsmen, round 
The cheerful fire, provoke his health in goblets 
crown'd. 
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He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize : 
The groom his fellow groom at butts defies, 
And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes ; 
Or, stripp'd for wrestling, smears his limbs with 
And watches, with a trip his foe to foil. [oil, 
Such was the life the frugal Sabines led : 
So Remus and his brother god were bred, 
From whom the' austere Etrurian virtue rose ; 
And this rude life our homely fathers chose. 
Old Rome from such a race derived her birth 
(The seat of empire, and the conquer'd earth), 
Which now on seven high hills triumphant reigns, 
And in that compass all the world contains. 
Ere Saturn's rebel son usurp'd the skies, 
When beasts were only slain for sacrifice, 
While peaceful Crete enjoy'd her ancient lord, 
Ere sounding hammers forged the' inhuman sword, 
Ere hollow drums were beat, before the breath 
Of brazen trumpets rung the peals of death, 
The good old god his hunger did assuage 
With roots and herbs, and gave the golden age, 
But, overlabour'd with so long a course, 
Tis time to set at ease the smoking horse. 
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BOOK III. 



®f)e Urgnrntnt* 

fThis book begins with the invocation of some rural deities, 
and a compliment to Augustas : after whioh Virgil directs 
himself to Maecenas, and enters on his subject. He lajs 
down rules for the breeding and management of horses, 
oxen, sheep, goats, and dogs ; and interweaves several 
pleasant descriptions of a chariot race, of the battle of the 
bulls, of the foroe of love, and of the Scythian winter. In 
the latter part of the book he relates the diseases incident 
to cattle ; and ends with the description of a fatal murrain 
that formerly raged among the Alps. 



Thy fields, propitious Pales, I rehearse; 
And sing thy pastures in no vulgar verse, 
Amphrysian shepherd ! the Lycaean woods, 
Arcadia's flowery plains, and pleasing floods. 

All other themes, that careless minds invite, 
Are worn with use* unworthy me to write, 
Busiris' altars, and the dire decrees 
Of hard Eurystheus, every reader sees : 
Hylas the boy, Latona's erring isle, 
And Pelops' ivoiy shoulder, and his toil 
For fair Hippodame, with all the rest • 
Of Grecian tales, by poets are express'd. 
New ways I must attempt my groveling name 
To raise aloft, and wing my flight to fame. 

I, first of Romans, shall in triumph come 
From conquer'd Greece, and bring her trophies 
home, 
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"With foreign spoils adorn my native place, 
And with Idume's palms my Mantua grace. 
Of Parian stone a temple will I raise, 
Where the slow Mincius through the valley strays, 
Where cooling streams invite the flocks to drink, 
And reeds defend the winding water's brink. 
Full in the midst shall mighty Caesar stand, 
Hold the chief honours, and the dome command- 
Then I, conspicuous in my Tynan gown 
(Submitting to his godhead my renown), 
A hundred coursers from the goal will drive i 
The rival chariots in the race shall strive. 
All Greece shall flock from far, my games to see ; 
The whorlbat, and the rapid race, shall be 
Reserved for Caesar, and ordain'd by me. 
Myself, with olive crown'd, the gifts will bear. 
E'en now methinks the public shouts I hear ; 
The passing pageants and the pomps appear. 
I to the temple will conduct the crew, 
The sacrifice and sacrificers view. 
From thence return, attended with my train, 
Where the proud theatres disclose the scene, 
Which interwoven Britons seem to raise, 
And show the triumph which their shame displays. 
High o'er the gate, in elephant and gold, 
The crowd shall Caesar's Indian war behold : 
The Nile shall flow beneath; and, on the side, 
His shatter'd ships on brazen pillars ride. 
Next him Niphates, with inverted urn, 
And dropping 1 sedge, shall his Armenia mourn; 
And Asian cities in our triumph borne. 
With backward bows the Parthians shall be there, 
And, spurring from the fight, confess their fear. 

1 Dr. Carej reads drooping. 
VOL. III. P 
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A double wreath shall crown our Caesar's brows-— 
Two different trophies from two different foes. 
Europe with Afric in his fame shall join ; 
But neither shore his conquests shall confine. 
The Parian marble there shall seem to move 
In breathing statues, not unworthy Jove; 
Resembling heroes, whose etherial root 
Is Jove himself, and Caesar is the fruit. 
Tros and his race the sculptor shall employ;. 
And he — the god who built the walls of Troy. 
Envy herself at last, grown pale and dumb 
(By Caesar combated and overcome), 
Shall give her hands, and fear the curling snakes 
Of lashing Furies, and the burning lakes ; 
The pains of famish'd Tantalus shall feel, 
And Sisyphus, that labours up the hill 
The rolling rock in vain ; and cursed Ixion's wheel. 

Meantime we must pursue the silvan lands 
(The' abode of nymphs), untouched by former 

hands : 
For such Maecenas are thy hard commands. 
Without thee, nothing lofty can I sing. 
Come then, and with thyself thy genius bring; 
With which inspired, I brook no dull delay; 
Cithaeron loudly calls me to my way; 
Thy hounds, Taygetus, open and pursue their 
High Epidaurus urges on my speed, [prey* 

Famed for his hills, and for his horses' breed : 
From hills and dales the cheerful cries rebound ; 
For Echo hunts along, and propagates the sound. 

A time will come, when my maturer Muse 
In Caesar's wars a nobler theme shall choose, 
And through more ages bear my sovereign's praise 
Than have from Tithon pass'd to Caesar's days. 
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The generous youth, who, studious of the prize, 
The race of running coursers multiplies, 
Or to the plough the sturdy bullock breeds, 
May know that from the dam the worth of each 

proceeds. 
The mother cow must wear a louring look, 
Sour headed, strongly neck'd, to bear the yoke. 
Her double dewlap from her chin descends, 
And at her thighs the ponderous burden ends. 
Long are her sides and large ; her limbs are great; 
Rough are her ears, and broad her "horny feet. 
Her colour shining black, but fleck'd with white ; 
She tosses from the yoke ; provokes the fight : 
She rises in her gait, is free from fears, 
And in her face a bull's resemblance bears : 
Her ample forehead with a star is crown'd ; 
And with her length of tail she sweeps the ground. 
The bull's insult at four she may sustain ; 
But after ten from nuptial rites refrain. 
Six seasons use ; but then release the cow, 
Unfit for love, and for the labouring plough. 

Now, while their youth is fill'd with kindly fire, 
Submit thy females to the lusty sire : 
Watch the quick motions of the frisking tail ; 
Then serve their fury with the rushing male, 
Indulging pleasure lest the breed should fail. 

In youth alone unhappy mortals live ; 
But, ah ! the mighty bliss is fugitive : 
Discoloured sickness, anxious labour, come, 
And age, and death's inexorable doom. 

Yearly thy herds in vigour will impair, 
Recruit and mend them with thy yearly care : 
Still propagate ; for still they fall away : 
Tis prudence to prevent the' entire decay. 
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like diligence requires the courser's race, 
In early choice, and for a longer space. 
The colt, that for a stallion is design'd, 
By sure presages shows his generous kind : 
Of able body, sound of limb and wind, 
Upright he walks, on pasterns firm and straigi 
Bis motions easy ; prancing in his gait ; 
The first to lead the way, to tempt the flood, 
To pass the bridge unknown, nor fear the trei 

bling wood : 
Dauntless at empty noises ; lofty neck'd : 
Sharp-headed, barrel-bellied, broadly back'd; 
Brawny his chest, and deep ; his colour gray 
For beauty, dappled ; or the brightest bay : 
Faint white and dun will scarce the rearing pa 
, The fiery courser, when he hears from far 
The sprightly trumpets, and the shouts of wai 
Pricks up his ears ; and, trembling with deligl 
Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promise 

fight. 
On his right shoulder his thick mane reclined, 
Ruffles at speed, and dances in the wind. 
His horny hoofs are jetty black and round ; 
His chine is double ; starting with a bound 
He turns the turf, and shakes the solid grouni 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from his nostrils floi 
He bears his rider headlong on the foe. 

Such was the steed in Grecian poets famed 
Proud Cyllarus, by Spartan Pollux tamed : 
Such coursers bore to fight the god of Thrace 
And such, Achilles, was thy warlike race. 
In such a shape grim Saturn did restrain 
His heavenly limbs, and flow'd with such a man 
When, half surprised, and fearing to be seen, 
The lecher gallop'd from his jealous queen, 
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Ran up the ridges of the rocks amain, [plain. 
And. with shrill neighings fiU'd the neighbouring 

But, worn with years, when dire diseases come, 
Then hide his not ignoble age at home, 
In peace to' enjoy his former palms and pains ; 
And gratefully be kind to his remains. 
For when his blood no youthful spirits move, 
He languishes and labours in his love ; 
And when the sprightly seed should swiftly come, 
Dribbling he drudges, and defrauds the womb. 
In vain he burns, like hasty stubble fires, 
And in himself his former self requires. 

His age and courage weigh ; nor those alone ; 
But note his father's virtues and his own : 
Observe, if he disdains to yield the prize, 
Of loss impatient, proud of victories. 

Hast thou beheld, when from the goal they start, 
The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 
Rush to the race ; and panting scarcely bear 
The' extremes of feverish hope and chilling fear; 
Stoop to the reins, and lash with all their force? 
The flying chariot kindles in the course : 
And now alow, and now aloft, they fly, 
As borne through air, and seem to touch the sky. 
No stop, no stay : but clouds of sand arise, 
Spurn'd, and cast backward on the followers'eyes. 
The hindmost blows the foam upon the first : 
Such is the love of praise, an honourable thirst. 

Bold Ericthonius was the first who join'd 
Four horses for the rapid race design'd, 
And o'er the dusty wheels presiding sate : 
The Lapithae, to chariots, add the state 
Of bits and bridles : taught the steed to bound, 
To run the ring, and trace the mazy round ! 
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To stop, to 'fly, the rules of war to know; 
To' obey the rider, and to dare the foe. 

To choose a youthful steed with courage fired, 
To breed him, break him, back him, are required 
Experienced masters ; and, in sundry ways, 
Their labours equal, and alike their praise. 
But, once again, the batter'd horse beware : 
The weak old stallion will deceive thy care, 
Though famous in his youth for force and speed, 
Or was of Argos or Epirian breed, 
Or did from Neptune's race, or from himself, 
proceed. 

These things premised, when now the nuptial 
time 
Approaches for the stately steed to climb, 
With food enable him to make his court ; 
Distend his chine, and pamper him for sport: 
Feed him with herbs, whatever thou canst find, 
Of generous warmth and of salacious kind : 
Then water him, and (drinking what he can) 
Encourage him to thirst again, with bran. 
Instructed thus, produce him to the fair, 
And join in wedlock to the longing mare. 
For 'if the sire be faint or out of case, 
He will be copied in his famish'd race, 
And sink beneath the pleasing task assign 'd : 
(For all 's too little for the craving kind). 

As for the females, with industrious care 
Take down their mettle ; keep them lean and bare ; 
When conscious of their past delight, and keen 
To take the leap, and prove the sport again, 
With scanty measure then supply their food; 
And, when athirst, restrain them from the flood; 
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Their bodies harass; sink them when they run; 
And fry their melting marrow in the sun. 
Starve them when barns beneath their burden 

groan, 
And winnow'd chaff by western winds is blown; 
For fear the rankness of the swelling womb 
Should scant the passage and confine the room; 
Lest the fat furrows should the sense destroy 
Of genial lust, and dull the seat of joy. 
But let them suck the seed with greedy force, 
And close involve the vigour of the horse. 

The male has done : thy care must now proceed 
To teeming females and the promised breed. 
First let them run at large, and never know 
The taming yoke, or draw the crooked plough. 
Let them not leap the ditch, or swim the flood, 
Or lumber o'er the meads, or cross the wood; 
But range the forest, by the silver side 
Of some cool stream where Nature shall provide 
Green grass and fattening clover for their fare, 
And mossy caverns for their noontide lair, 
With rocks above, to shield the sharp nocturnal air. 
About the' Alburnian groves, with holly green, 
Of winged insects mighty swarms are seen : 
This flying plague (to mark its quality) 
CEstros the Grecians call — Asylus, we— 
A fierce loud-buzzing breeze — their stings draw 

blood, 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. 
Seized with unusual pains, they loudly cry : 
Tanagrus hastens thence, and leaves his channel 
This curse the jealous Juno did invent, [dry. 
And first employ'd for Id's punishment : 
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To shun this ill, the cunning leach ordains, 
In summer's sultry heats (for then it reigns), 
To feed the females ere the sun arise, 
Or late at night, when stars adorn the skies. 
When she has calved, then set the dam aside, 
And for the tender progeny provide. 
Distinguish all betimes with branding fire, 
To note the tribe, the lineage, and the sire; 
Whom to reserve for husband of the herd; 
Or who shall be to sacrifice preferred; 
Or whom thou shalt to turn thy glebe allow, 
To smooth the furrows, and sustain the plough ; 
The rest, for whom no lot is yet decreed, 
May run in pastures, and at pleasure feed. 
The calf, by nature and by genius made 
To turn the glebe, breed to the rural trade. 
Set him betimes to school : and let him be 
Instructed there in rules of husbandry, 
While yet his youth is flexible and green, 
Nor bad examples of the world has seen. 
Early begin the stubborn child to break; 
For his soft neck a supple collar make 
Of bending osiers ; and (with time and care 
Inured that easy servitude to bear) 
Thy flattering method on the youth pursue : 
Join'd with his schoolfellows, by two and two. 
Persuade them first to lead an empty wheel, 
That scarce the dust can raise, or they can feel ; 
In length of time produce the labouring yoke, 
And shining shares that make the furrow smoke. 
Ere the licentious youth be thus restrain'd, 
Or moral precepts on their minds have gain'd, 
Their wanton appetites not only feed 
With delicates of leaves and marshy weed, 
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But with thy sickle reap the rankest land, 
And minister the blade with bounteous hand: 
Nor be with harmful parsimony won 
To follow what our homely sires have done, 
Who fill'd the pail with biestings of the cow ; 
But all her udder to the calf allow. 

If to the warlike steed thy studies bend, 
Qr for the prize in chariots to contend, 
Near Pisa's flood the rapid wheels to guide, 
Or in Olympian groves aloft to ride, 
The generous labours of the courser first 
Must be with sight of aims and sounds of trumpets 
Inured the groaning axletree to bear; [nursed; 
And let him clashing whips in stables hear. 
Sooth him with praise, and make him understand 
The loud applauses of his master's hand : 
This, from his weaning, let him well be taught; 
And then betimes in a soft snaffle wrought, 
Before his tender joints with nerves are knit, 
Untried in arms, and trembling at the bit. 
But, when to four full springs his years advance, 
Teach him to run the round, with pride to prance. 
And (rightly managed) equal time to beat, 
To turn, to bound in measure, and curvet. 
Let him to this, with easy pains, be brought, 
And seem to labour when he labours not. 
Thus form'd for speed, he challenges the wind, 
And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind: 
He scours along the field with loosen'd reins, 
And treads so light he scarcely prints the plains; 
Like Boreas in his race, when rushing forth, 
He sweeps the skies, and clears the cloudy north : 
The waving harvest bends beneath his blast ; 
The forest shakes ; the groves their honours cast; 
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Not only man's imperial race, but they 
That wing the liquid air, or swim the sea** 
Or haunt the desert, rush into the flame : 
For Love is lord of all, and is in all the same. 

Tis with this rage the mother-lion stung, 
Scours o'er the plain, regardless of her young : 
Demanding rites of love, she sternly stalks, 
And hunts her lover in his lonely walks. 
Tis then the shapeless bear his den forsakes; 
In woods and fields a wild destruction makes : 
Boars whet their tusks, to battle tigers move, 
Enraged with hunger, more enraged with love. 
Then woe to him, that, in the desert land 
Of Libya, travels o'er the burning sand ! 
The stallion snuffs the well known scent afar, 
And snorts and trembles for the distant mare : 
Nor bits nor bridles can his rage restrain ; 
And rugged rocks are interposed in vain : 
He makes his way o'er mountains, and contemns 
Unruly torrents and unforded streams. 
The bristled boar, who feels the pleasing wound, 
New grinds his arming tusks, and digs the ground. 
The sleepy lecher shuts his little eyes ; 
About his churning chaps the frothy bubbles rise: 
He rubs his sides against a tree; prepares 
And hardens both his shoulders for the wars. 
What did the youth, when Love's unerring dart 
TransnVd his liver and inflamed his heart ! 
Alone, by night, his watery way he took : 
About him and above the billows broke : 
The sluices of the sky were open spread; 
And' rolling thunder rattled o'er his head. 
The raging tempest call'd him back in vain, 
And every boding omen of the main : 
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Nor could his kindred, nor the kindly force 
Of weeping parents, change his fatal course ; 
No, not the dying maid, who must deplore 
His floating carcass on the Sestian shore. 

I pass the wars that spotted lynxes make 
With their fierce rivals for the female's sake, 
The howling wolves', the mastiffs' amorous rage ; 
When e'en the fearful stag dares for his hind 

engage. 
But, far above the rest, the furious mare, 
Barr'd from the male, is frantic with despair; 
For, when her pouting vent declares her pain, 
She tears the harness and she rends the rein. 
For this (when Venus gave them rage and power) 
Their master's mangled members they devour, 
Of love defrauded in their longing hour. 
For love they force through thickets of the wood, 
They climb the steepy hills, and stem the flood. 
When, at the spring's approach, their marrow 

burns 
(For with the spring their genial warmth returns), 
The mares to cliffs of rugged rocks repair, 
And with wide nostrils snuff the western air : 
When (wondrous to relate) the parent wind, 
Without the stallion, propagates the kind. 
Then, fired with amorous rage, they take their flight 
Through plains, and mount the hills' unequal 

height; 
Nor to the north, nor to the rising sun, 
Nor southward to the rainy regions, run; 
But boring to the west, and hovering there, 
With gaping mouths they draw prolific air, 
With which impregnate ,from their groins they shed 
A slimy juice, by false conception bred. 

VOL. III. Q 
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The shepherd knows it well, and calls by name 
Hippomanes, to note the mother's flame. 
This, gather'd in the planetary hour. 
With noxious weeds, and spell'd with words of 

power, 
Dire stepdames,in the magic bowl infuse, 
And mix, for deadly draughts, the poisonous 
juice. 

But time is lost, which never will renew, 
While we too far the pleasing path pursue, 
Surveying nature with too nice a view. 
Let this suffice for herds : our following care 
Shall woolly flocks and shaggy goats declare. 
Nor can 1 doubt what oil I must bestow 
To raise my subject from a ground so low; 
And the mean matter which my theme affords, 
To' embellish with magnificence of words. 
But the commanding Muse my chariot guides, 
Which o'er the dubious cliff securely rides ; 
And pleased I am no beaten road to take, 
But first the way to new discoveries make. 

Now, sacred Pales, in a lofty strain 
I sing the rural honours of thy reign. 
First, with assiduous care, from winter keep, 
Well fodder'd in the stalls, thy tender sheep : 
Then spread with straw the bedding of thy fold, 
With fern beneath, to 'fend the bitter cold ; 
That free from gouts thou mayst preserve thy care, 
And clear from scabs, produced by freezing air. 
Next, let thy goats officiously be nursed, 
And led to living streams to quench their thirst 
Feed them with winter browze ; and, for their lair, 
A cote, that opens to the south, prepare; 
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Where basking in the sunshine they may lie, 
And the short remnants of his heat enjoy. 
This during winter's drizzly reign be done, 
Till the new Ram receives the' exalted sun ! 
For hairy goats of equal profit are 
With woolly sheep, and ask an equal care. 
Tis true, the fleece, when drunk with Tyrian juice, 
Is dearly sold; but not for needful use : 
For the salacious goat increases more, 
And twice as largely yields her milky store. 
The still distended udders never fail, 
But, when they seem exhausted, swell the pail. 
Meantime the pastor shears their hoary beards, 
And eases of their hair the loaden herds. 
Their camelots, warm in tents, the soldier hold, 
And shield the shivering mariner from cold. 

On shrubs they browse, and on the bleaky top 
.Of nigged hills the thorny bramble crop. 
Attended with their bleating kids, they come 
At night, unask'd, and mindful of their home ; 
And scarce their swelling bags the threshold 

overcome. 
So much the more thy diligence bestow 
In depth of winter, to defend the snow, 
By how inuch less the tender helpless kind, 
For their own ills, can fit provision find. 
Then minister the browse with bounteous hand; 
And open let thy stacks all winter stand. 
But when the western winds with vital power 
Call forth the tender grass and budding flower, 
Then, at the last, produce in open air 
Both flocks ; and send them to their summer fare. 
Before the sun while Hesperus appears, 
First let them sip from herbs the pearly tears 
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Of morning dews, and after break their fast 
On greensward ground — a cool and grateful taste. 
But when the day's fourth hour has drawn the 

dews, 
And the sun's sultry heat their thirst renews; 
When creaking grasshoppers on shrubs complain, 
Then lead them to their watering troughs again. 
In summer's heat, some bending valley find* 
Closed from the sun, but open to the wind; 
Or seek some ancient oak, whose arms extend 
In ample breadth, thy cattle to defend, 
Or solitary grove, or gloomy glade, 
To shield them with its venerable shade. 
Once more to watering lead ; and feed again 
When the low sun is sinking to the main, 
When rising Cynthia sheds her silver dews, 
And the cool evening breeze the meads renews, 
When linnets fill the woods with tuneful sound, 
And hollow shores the halcyon's voice rebound. 
Why should my Muse enlarge on Libyan swains, 
Their scatter'd cottages, and ample plains, 
Where oft the flocks without a leader stray, 
Or through continued deserts take their way, 
And, feeding, add the length of night to day? 
Whole months they wander, grazing as they go; 
Nor folds nor hospitable harbour know : 
Such an extent of plains, so vast a space 
Of wilds unknown, and of untasted grass, 
Allures their eyes : the shepherd last appears, 
And with him all his patrimony bears, 
His house and household gods, his trade of war. 
His bow and quiver, and his trusty cur. 
Thus, under heavy arms, the youth of Rome 
Their long laborious marches overcome. 
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Cbeerly their tedious travels undergo, 
And pitch their sudden camp before the foe. 

Not so the Scythian shepherd tends his fold. 
Nor he who bears in Thrace the bitter cold, 
Nor he who treads the bleak Maeotian strand, 
Or where proud Ister rolls his yellow sand: 
Early they stall their flocks and herds; for there 
No grass the fields, no leaves the forests, wear: 
The frozen earth lies buried there, below 
A hilly heap, seven cubits deep in snow; 
And all the west allies of stormy Boreas blow* 

The sun from far peeps with Lckly face, 
Too weak the clouds and mighty fogs to chase, 
When up the skies he shoots his rosy head, 
Or in the ruddy ocean seeks his bed. 
Swift rivers are with sudden ice constrained; 
And studded wheels are on its back sustain'd, 
A hostry now for wagons, which before 
Tall ships of burden on its bosom bore. 
The brazen caldrons with the frosts are flaw'd ; 
The garment, stiff with ice, at hearths is thawM; 
With axes first they cleave the wine : and thence, 
By weight, the solid portions they dispense. 
From locks uncomb'd, and from the frozen beard, 
Long icicles depend, and crackling sounds are 

heard ; 
Meantime, perpetual sleet and driving snow 
Obscure the skies, and hang on herds below. 
The starving cattle perish in their stalls ; 
Huge oxen stand enclosed in wintry walls 
Of snow congeal'd; whole herds are buried there 
Of mighty stags, and scarce their horns appear. 
The dexterous huntsman wounds not these afar 
With shafts or darts, or makes a distant war 

Q2 
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With dogs, or pitches toils to stop their flight. 
But close engages in unequal fight ; 
And, while they strive in vain to make their way 
Through hills of snow, and pitifully bray, 
Assaults with dint of sword, or pointed spears, 
And homeward, on his back, the joyful burden 

bears. 
The men to subterranean caves retire, 
Secure from cold, and crowd the cheerful fire: 
With trunks of elms and oaks the hearth they load, 
Nor tempt the' inclemency of heaven abroad. 
Their jovial nights in frolics and in play 
They pass, to drive the tedious hours away; 
And their cold stomachs with crown'd goblets 

cheer 
Of, windy cider and of barmy beer. 
Such are the cold Riphaean race, and such 
The savage Scythian and unwarlike Dutch, 
Where skins of beasts the rude barbarians wear, 
The spoils of foxes and the furry bear. 

Is wool thy care? Let not thy cattle go 
Where bushes are, where burs and thistles grow; 
Nor in too rank a pasture let them feed : 
Then of the purest white select thy breed ; 
E'en though a snowy ram thou shalt behold, 
Prefer him not in haste for husband to thy fold: 
But search his mouth; and, if a swarthy tongue 
Is underneath his humid palate hung, 
Reject him, lest he darken all the flock ; 
And substitute another from thy stock. 
Twas thus, with fleeces milky white (if we 
May trust report), Pan, god of Arcady, • 
Did bribe thee, Cynthia; nor didst thou disdain, 
When call'd in woody shades,to cure a lover's pain. 
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If milk be thy design, with plenteous hand 
Bring clover-grass; and from the marshy land 
Salt herbage for the foddering rack provide, 
To fill their bags, and swell the milky tide. 
These raise their thirst, and to the taste restore 
The savour of the salt on which they fed before. 

Some,when the kids their dams too deeply drain, 
With gags and muzzles their soft mouths restrain. 
Their morning milk the peasants press at night ; 
Their evening meal, before the rising light, 
To market bear, or sparingly they steep 
With seasoning salt, and stored for winter keep, 

Nor, last, forget thy faithful dogs : but feed 
With fattening whey the mastiffs' generous breed, 
And Spartan race ; who, for the fold's relief, 
Will prosecute with cries the nightly thief, 
Repulse the prowling wolf, and hold at bay 
The mountain robbers rushing to the prey. 
With cries of hounds thou mayst pursue the fear 
Of flying hares, and chase the fallow deer, 
Rouse from their desert dens the bristled rage 
Of boars, and beamy stags in toils engage. 

With smoke of burning cedar scent thy walls, 
And fume with stinking galbanum thy stalls, 
With £ v.t rank odour from thy dwelling place 
To drive tLe viper's brood and all the venom'd race : 
For ^oftenmmder stalls unmoved they lie, 
Obscure in shades, and shunning heaven's broad 

eye: 
And snakes, familiar, to the hearth succeed, 
Disclose their eggs, and near the chimney breed — 
Whether to roofy houses they repair, 
Or sun themselves abroad in open air, 
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In all abodes, of pestilential kind 
To sheep and oxen, and the painful hind. 
Take, shepherd, take a plant of stubborn oak, 
And labour him with many a sturdy stroke, 
Or with hard stones demolish from afar 
His haughty crest, the seat of all the war; 
Invade his hissing throat, and winding spires; 
Till, stretch'd in length, the' unfolded foe retires. 
He drags his tail, and for his head provides, 
And in some secret cranny slowly glides ; 
But leaves exposed to blows his back and bat- 
ter'd sides. 
In fair Calabria's woods a%nake is bred, 
^ith curling crest and with advancing head ; 
Waving he rolls, and makes a winding track ; 
His belly spotted, burnish'd is his back. 
While springs are broken, while the southern air 
And dropping heavens the moisten'd earth repair, 
He lives on standing lakes and trembling bogs, 
And fills his maw with fish or with loquacious 

frogs : 
But when in muddy pools the water sinks, 
And the chapp'd earth is furrow'd o'er with chinks, 
He leaves the fens, and leaps upon the ground, 
And, hissing, rolls his glaring eyes around. 
With thirst inflamed, impatient of the heats, 
He rages in the fields,and wide destruction threats. 
Oh ! let not sleep my closing eyes invade 
In open plains, or in the secret shade, 
When he, renew'd in all the speckled pride 
Of pompous youth, has cast his slough aside, 
- And in his summer livery rolls along, 
Erect, and brandishing his forky tongue, 
Leaving his nest and his imperfect young, 
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And, thoughtless of his eggs, forgets to rear 
The hopes of poison for the following year. 

The causes and the signs shall next be told 
Of every sickness that infects the fold. 
A scabby tetter on their pelts will stick, 
When the raw rain has pierced them to the quick, 
Or searching frosts have eaten through the skin, 
Or burning icicles are lodged within ; 
Or, when the fleece is shorn, if sweat remains 
XJnwash'd, and soaks into their empty veins ; 
When their defenceless limbs the brambles tear, 
Short of their wool, and naked from the shear. 

Good shepherds', after shearing, drench their 
sheep ; 
And their flock's father (forced from high to leap) 
Swims down the stream, and plunges in the deep. 
They oint their naked limbs with mother'd oil ; 
Or, from the founts where living sulphurs boil, 
They mix a medicine to foment their limbs, 
With scum that on the molten silver swims ; 
Fat pitch and black bitumen add to these, 
Besides the waxen labour of the bees, 
And hellebore, and squills deep rooted in the seas. 
Receipts abound : but searching all thy store, 
The best is still at hand, to lance the sore, 
And cut the head : for till the core be found, 
The secret vice is fed, and gathers ground, 
While , making fruitless moan, the shepherd stands, 
And, when the lancing knife requires his hands, 
Vain help, with idle prayers, from Heaven de- 
mands . 
Deep in their bones when fevers fix their seat, 
And rack their limbs, and lick the vital heat, 
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The ready cure to cool the raging pain 
Is underneath the foot to breathe a vein. 
This remedy the Scythian shepherds found : 
The' inhabitants of Thracia's hilly ground, 
And Gelons use it, when for drink and food 
They mix their crudled milk with horses' blood. 

But, where thou seest a single sheep remain 
In shades aloof, or couch'd upon the plain, 
Or listlessly to crop the tender grass, 
Or late to lag behind with truant pace ; 
Revenge the crime, and take the traitor's head, 
Ere in the faultless flock the dire contagion spread. 

On winter seas we fewer storms behold, 
Than foul diseases that infect the fold. 
Nor do those ills on single bodies prey, 
But oftener bring the nation to decay, 
And sweep the present stock and future hope 
away. 

A dire example of this truth appears, 
When, after such a length of rolling years, 
We see the naked Alps, and thin remains 
Of scatter'd cots, and yet unpeopled plains, 
Once fill'd with grazing flocks, the shepherds' 
happy reigns. 

Here from the vicious air and sickly skies, 
A plague did on the dumb creation rise : 
During the' autumnal heats the' infection grew, 
Tame cattle and the beasts of nature slew, 
Poisoning the standing lakes and pools impure; 
Nor was the foodful grass in fields secure. 
Strange death ! for, when the thirsty fire had drunk 
Their vital blood, and the dry nerves were shrunk, 
When thecontracted limbs were cramp'd,e'en then 
A waterish humour swell'd and oozed again, 
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Converting into bane the kindly juice, 
Ordain'd by nature for a better use. 
The victim ox, that was for altars press'd, 
Trimm'd with white ribands, and with garlands 

dress'd, 
Sunk of himself, without the god's command, 
Preventing the slow sacrificer's hand. 
Or, by the holy butcher if he fell, 
The' inspected entrails could no fates foretell ; 
Nor, laid on altars, did pure flames arise : [fice. 
But clouds of smouldering smoke forbad thesacri- 
Scarcely the knife was redden'd with his gore, 
Or the black poison stain'd the sandy floor. 
The thriven calves in meads their food forsake, 
And render their sweet souls before the plen- 
teous rack. 
The fawning dog runs mad; the wheezing swine' 
With coughs is choked,and labours from the chine : 
The victor horse, forgetful of his food, 
The palm renounces, and abhors the flood. 
He paws the ground ; and on his hanging ears 
A doubtful sweat in clammy drops appears : 
Parch'd is his hide, and rugged are his hairs. 
Such are the symptoms of the young disease ; 
But, in time's process, when his pains increase, 
He rolls his mournful eyes ; he deeply groans 
With patient sobbing and with manly moans. 
He heaves for breath; which, from his lungs 

supplied, 
And fetch'd from far, distends his labouring side. 
To his rough palate his dry tongue succeeds ; 
And ropy gore he from his nostrils bleeds. 
A drench of wine has with success been used, 
And through a horn the generous juice infused, 
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Which, timely taken, oped his closing jaws, 
But if too late, the patient's death did cause : 
For the too vigorous dose too fiercely wrought, 
And added fury to the strength it brought* 
Recruited into rage, he grinds his teeth 
In his own flesh, and feeds approaching death. 
Ye gods, to better fate good men dispose, 
And turn that impious error on our foes! 

The steer, who to the yoke was bred to bow 
(Studious of tillage, and the crooked plough), 
Falls down and dies ; and, dying, spews a flood 
Of foamy madness, mix'd with clotted Wood. 
The clown, who, cursing Providence, repines, 
His mournful fellow from the team disjoins ; 
With many a gpemHw^akes his fruitless care. 
And in the' ulmnlsirtrftiTOw leaves the share. 
The pining /s^er, no tohaaeAof lofty woods. 
Nor flowejjf-me^ckjVan etfsf , nor crystal floods 
Roll'd from the roiqli^ nis flatiby flanks decrease ; 
His eyes are "seUlad in a sjnpid peace } 
His bulk too' weighty f<^TLis thighs is grown ; 
And his unwieldy 'neck hangs drooping down. 
Now what avails his well deserving toil 
To turn the glebe, or smooth the rugged soil? 
And yet he never supp'd in solemn state 
(Nor undigested feasts did urge his fate), 
Nor day to night luxuriously did join. 
Nor surfeited on rich Campanian wine. 
Simple his beverage, homely was his food. 
The wholesome herbage, and the running/flood: 
No dreadful dreams awaked him with affright: 
His pains by day secured his rest at night. 

Twas then that buffaloes, ill pair'd, were seen 
To draw the car of Jove's imperial queen, 
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For want of oxen ; and the labouring swain 
Scratch'd, with a rake, a furrow for his grain ; 
And cover 'd with his hand the shallow seed again. 
He yokes himself, and up the, hilly height, 
With his own shoulders, draws the wagon's 
weight. [prowl'd 

The nightly wolf, that round the' enclosure 
To leap the fence, now plots not on the fold, 
Tamed with a sharper pain. The fearful doe, 
And flying stag, amidst the greyhounds go, 
And round the dwellings roam of man, their 
fiercer foe. 

The scaly nations of the sea profound, 
like shipwreok'd carcasses, are driven aground, 
And mighty phocae, never seen before 
In shallow streams are stranded on the shore. 
The viper dead within her hole is found : 
Defenceless was the shelter of the ground. 
The water-snake, whom fish and paddocks fed, 
With staring scales lies poison'd in his bed : 
To birds their native heavens contagious prove ; ' 
From clouds they fall, and leave their souls above: 

Besides, to change their pasture 'tis in vain, 
Or trust to physic : physic is their bane. 
The learned leeches in despair depart, 
And shake their heads, desponding of their art. 

Tisiphone, let loose from under ground, 
Majestically pale, now treads the round ; 
Before her drives Diseases and Affright, 
And every moment rises to the sight, 
Aspiring to the skies, encroaching on the light. 
The rivers, and their banks, and hills around, 
With lowings and with dying bleats resound. 
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At length, she strikes an universal blow : 
To death at once whole herds of cattle go : 
Sheep, oxen, horses, fall : and, heap'd on high, 
The differing species in confusion lie ; 
Till, warn'd by frequent ills, the way they found 
To lodge their loathsome carrion under ground : 
For useless to the currier were their hides ; 
Nor could their tainted flesh with ocean tides 
Be freed from filth : nor could Vulcanian flame 
The stench abolish, or the savour tame : 
Nor safely could they shear their fleecy store 
(Made drunk with poisonous juice, and stiff with 

gore), 
Or touch the web : but, if the vest they wear. 
Red blisters rising on their paps appear, 
And flaming carbuncles, and noisome sweat, 
And clammy dews that loathsome lice beget; 
Till the slow-creeping evil eats his way, 
Consumes the parching limbs, and makes the 

life his prey. 
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BOOK IV. 



Qty ^tegument* 

Virgil has taken care to raise the subject of each Georgic. la 
the first be has only dead matter on which to work- In the 
second, he jast steps on the world of life, and describes 
that degree of it which is to be found in vegetables. In the 
third, he advances to animals ; and, in the last, he singles 
out the bee, which may be reckoned the most sagacious of 
them, for his subject. 

In this Georgic, be shows us what station is most proper for 
the bees, and when they begin to gather honey : how to 
call them home when they swarm ; and how to part them 
when they are engaged in battle. From hence he takes oc- 
casion to discover their different kinds ; and, after an ex- 
cursion, relates their prudent and politic administration of 
affairs, and the general diseases that often rage in their hives, 
with the proper symptoms and remedies of each disease. 
In the last place he lays down a method of repairing their 
kind, sopposing their whole breed lost ; and gives at largo 
the history of its invention. 



The gifts of Heaven my following song pursues, 
Aerial honey, and ambrosial dews. 
Maecenas read this other part, that sings 
Embattled squadrons and adventurous kings — 
A mighty pomp, though made of little things. 
Their arms, their arts, their manners, I disclose, 
And how they war, and whence the people rose. 
Slight is the subject, but the praise not small, 
If Heaven assist, and Phoebus hear my call. 

First, for thy bees a quiet station find, 
And lodge them under covert of the wind 
(For winds, when homeward they return, will drive 
-The loaded carriers from their evening hive), 
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Far from the cows' and goats' insulting crew, 
That trample down the flowers, and brush the dew. 
The painted lizard, and the birds of prey, 
Foes of the frugal kind, be far away-<~ 
The titmouse, and the pecker's hungry brood, 
And Procne, with her bosom stain'd in blood : 
These rob the trading citizens, and bear 
The trembling captives through the liquid air, 
And for their callow young a cruel feast prepare. 
But near a living stream their mansion place, 
Edged round with moss, and tufts of matted grass : 
And plant (the winds' impetuous rage to stop) 
Wild olive trees, or palms, before the busy shop; 
That, when the youthful prince, with proud alarm, 
Calls out the venturous colony to swarm — 
When first their way through yielding air they 

wing, 
New to the pleasures of their native spring — » 
The banks of brooks may make a cool retreat 
For the raw soldiers from the scalding heat, 
And neighbouring trees with friendly shade invite 
The troops, unused to long laborious flight. - 
Then o'er the running stream, or standing lake, 
A passage for thy weary people make ; 
With osier floats the standing water strow : 
Of massy stones make bridges, if it flow; 
That basking in the sun thy bees may lie, 
And resting there, their flaggy pinions dry, 
When, late returning home, the laden host 
By raging winds is wreck'd upon the coast. . 
Wild thyme and savory set around their cell, 
Sweet to the taste, and fragrant to the smell : 
Set rows of rosemary with flowering stem, 
And let the purple violets drink the stream. 
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Whether thou build the palace of thy bees 
With twisted osiers or with barks of trees, 
Make but a narrow mouth : for, as the cold 
Congeals into a lump the liquid gold, 
So 'tis again dissolved by summer's heat; 
And the sweet labours by extremes defeat. 
And therefore, not in vain, the' industrious kind 
With dauby wax and flowers the chinks have lined, 
And, with their stores of gather'd glue, contrive 
To stop the vents and crannies of their hive. 
Not birdlime, or Idaean pitch, produce 
A more tenacious mass of clammy juice. 

Nor bees are lodged in hives alone, but found 
In chambers of their own beneath the ground : 
Their vaulted roofs are hung in pumices, 
And in the rotten trunks of hollow trees. 

But plaster thou the chinky hives with clay, 
And leafy branches o'er their lodgings lay : 
Nor place them where too deep a water flows, 
Or where the yew, their poisonous neighbour, 
grows ; [their nose. 

Nor roast red crabs, to' offend the niceness of 
Nor near the steaming stench of muddy ground; 
Nor hollow rocks that render back the sound, 
And doubled images of voice rebound. - 

For what remains, when golden suns appear, 
And under earth have driven the winter year, 
The winged nation wanders through the skies, 
And o'er the plains and shady forest flies; 
The/i, stooping on the meads and leafy bowers, 
They skim the floods, and sip the purple flowers. 
Exalted hence, and drunk with secret joy, 
Their young succession all their cares employ : 
They breed, they brood, instruct, and educate, 
And make provision for the future state : 

R2 
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They work their waxen lodgings in their hives, 
And labour honey to sustain their lives. 
But when thou seest a swarming cloud arise, 
That sweeps aloft, and darkens all the skies. 
The motions of their hasty flight attend ; 
And know, to floods or woods, their airy march 

they bend. 
Then melfoil beat, and honeysuckles pound ; 
With these alluring savours strew the ground ; 
And mix with tinkling brass the cymbal's dron- 
ing sound. 
Straight to their ancient cells, recall'd from air, 
The reconciled deserters will repair. 
But, if intestine broils alarm the hive 
(For two pretenders oft for empire strive), 
The vulgar in divided factions jar ; 
And murmuring sounds proclaim the civil war. 
Inflamed with ire, and trembling with disdain, 
Scarce can their limbs their mighty souls contain ; 
With shouts, the coward's courage they excite, 
And martial clangors call them out to fight : 
With hoarse alarms' the hollow camp rebounds, 
That imitate the trumpet's angry sounds : 
Then to their common standard they repair ; 
The nimble horsemen scour the fields of air; 
In form of battle drawn, they issue forth, 
And every knight is proud to prove his worth. 
Press'd for their country's honour, and their king's, 
On their sharp beaks they whet their pointed stings, 
And exercise their arms, and tremble with their 

wings. 
Full in the midst the haughty monarchs ride ; 
The trusty guards come up, and close the side ; 
With shouts the daring foe to battle is defied. 
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Thus, in the season of unclouded spring, 
To war they follow their undaunted king. 
Crowd through their gates ; and, in the fields of 

light, 
The shocking squadrons meet in mortal fight. 
Headlong they fall from high, and wounded 

wound ; 
And heaps of slaughtered soldiers bite the ground. 
Hard hailstones lie not thicker on the plain ; 
Nor shaken oaks such showers of acorns rain. 
With gorgeous wings, the marks of sovereign 

sway, 
The two contending princes make their way; 
Intrepid through the midst of danger go, 
Their friends encourage, and amaze the foe. 
With mighty souls in narrow bodies press'd, 
They challenge, and encounter breast to breast; 
So fix'd on fame, unknowing how to fly, 
And obstinately bent to win or die, 
That long the doubtful combat they maintain, 
Till one prevails — for one can only reign. 
Yet all these dreadful deeds, this deadly fray, 
A cast of scattered dust will soon allay, 
And undecided leave the fortune of the day. 
When both the chiefs are sunder'd from the fight, 
Then to the lawful king restore his right ; 
And let the wasteful prodigal be slain, 
That he who best deserves alone may reign. 
With ease distinguished is the regal race : 
One monarch wears an honest open face : 
Shaped to his size, and godlike to behold, 
His royal body shines with specks of gold, 
And ruddy scales ; for empire he designed, 
Is better born, and of a nobler kind. 
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That other looks like nature in disgrace : 
Gaunt are his sides, and sullen is his face ; 
And like their grisly prince appear his gloomy 
Grim, ghastly, rugged, like a thirsty train [race, 
That long have travel'd through a desert plain, 
And spit from their dry chaps the gatherM dust 
The better brood, unlike the bastard crew, [again. 
Are mark'd with royal streaks of shining hue ; 
Glittering and ardent, though in body less : 
From these, at 'pointed seasons, hope to press 
Huge heavy honeycombs, of golden juice, 
Not only sweet, but pure, and fit for use, 
To' allay the strength and hardness of the wine, 
And with old Bacchus new metheglin join. 

But when the swarms are eager of their play, 
And loathe their empty hives, and idly stray, 
Restrain the wanton fugitives, and take 
A timely care to bring the truants back. 
The task is easy — but to clip the wings 
Of their high-flying arbitrary kings ; 
At their command, the people swarm away : 
Confine the tyrant, and the slaves will stay. 

Sweet gardens, full of saffron flowers, invite 
The wandering gluttons, and retard their flight — 
Besides the god obscene, who frights away 
With his lath sword the thieves and birds of prey. 
With his own hand, the guardian of the bees, 
For slips of pines may search the mountain trees, 
And with wild thyme and savory plant the plain, 
Till his hard horny fingers ache with pain ; 
And deck with fruitful trees the fields around, 
And with refreshing waters drench the ground. 

Now, did I not so near my labours end, 
Strike sail, and hastening to the harbour tend, 
My song to flowery gardens might extend — 
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To teach the vegetable arts, to sing 
The Paestan roses, and their double spring ; 
How succory drinks the running streams, and how 
Green beds of parsley near the river grow ; 
How cucumbers along the surface creep, 
With crooked bodies, and with bellies deep — 
The late narcissus, and the winding trail 
Of bear's foot, myrtles green, and ivy pale : 
For, where with stately towers Tarentum stands, 
And deep Galaesus soaks the yellow sands, 
I chanced an old Corycian swain to know. 
Lord of few acres, and those barren too, 
Unfit for sheep or vines, and more unfit to sow : 
Yet, labouring well his little spot of ground, 
Some scattering potherbs here and there he found, 
Which cultivated with his daily care, 
And bruised with vervain, were his frugal fare. 
Sometimes white lilies did their leaves afford, 
With " wholesome poppy-flowers, to mend ' his 

homely board : 
For, late returning home, he supp'd at ease, 
And wisely deem'd the wealth of monarchs less : 
The little of his own, because his own, did please. 
To quit his care, he gather 'd first of all 
In spring the roses, apples in the fall : 
And when cold winter split the rocks in twain, 
And ice the running rivers did restrain, 
He stripp'd the bear's-foot of its leafy growth, 
And, calling western winds, accused the spring 

of sloth. 
He therefore first among the swains was found 
To reap the product of his labour'd ground, 
And squeeze the combs with golden liquor 

crown 'd. 
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His limes were first in flower : his lofty pines, 
With friendly shade, secured his tender vines. 
For every bloom his trees in spring afford, 
An autumn apple was by tale restored. 
He knew to rank his elms in even rows, 
For fruit the grafted pear-tree to dispose, 
And tame to plums the sourness of the sloes. 
With spreading planes he made a cool retreat, 
To shade good fellows from the summer's heat. 
But straiten'd in my space, I must forsake 
This task, for others afterwards to take. 

Describe we next the nature of the bees, 
Bestow'd by Jove for secret services, 
When, by the tinkling sound of timbrels led, 
The king of heaven in Cretan caves they fed. 
Of all the race of animals alone 
The bees have common cities of their own, 
And common sons : beneath one law they live, 
And with one common stock their traffic drive. 
Each has a certain home, a several stall ; 
All is the state's ; the state provides for all. 
Mindful of coming cold, they share the pain ; 
And hoard, for winter's use, the summer's gain. 
Some o'er the public magazines preside ; 
And some are sent new forage to provide. 
These drudge in fields abroad; and those at home 
Lay deep foundations for the labour'd comb, 
With dew, narcissus' leaves, and clammy gum. 
To pitch the waxen flooring some contrive ; 
Some nurse the future nation of the hive ; [grout ; 
Sweet honey some condense; some purge the 
The rest in cells apart the liquid nectar shut : 
All, with united force combine to drive 
The lazy drones from the laborious hive : 
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With envy stung, they view each other's deeds : 
"With diligence the fragrant work proceeds. 
As when the Cyclops, at the' almighty nod, 
New thunder hasten for their angry god, 
Subdued in fire the stubborn metal lies ; 
One brawny smith the puffing bellows plies, 
And draws and blows reciprocating air : 
Others to quench the hissing mass prepare : 
With lifted arms they order every blow, 
And chime their sounding hammers in a row ; 
With labour'd anvils JEtna groans below. 
Strongly they strike ; huge flakes of flames expire ; 
With tongs they turn the steel, and vex it in the fire. 
If little things with great we may compare. 
Such are the bees, and such their busy care ; 
Studious of honey, each in his degree, 
The youthful swain, the grave experienced bee — 
That in the field ; this, in affairs of state 
Employ'd at home, abides within the gate, 
To fortify the combs, to build the wall, 
To prop the ruins, lest the fabric fall : 
But, late at night, -with weary pinions Come 
The labouring youth, and heavy laden, home. 
Plains, meads, and orchards, all the day he plies ; 
The gleans of yellow thyme distend his thighs : 
He spoils the saffron flowers ; he sips the blues 
Of violets, wilding blooms, and willow dews. 
Their toil is common ; common is their sleep ; 
They shake their wings when morn begins to peep ; 
Hush through the city gates without delay; 
Nor ends their work, but with declining day. 
Then, having spent the last remains of light, 
They give their bodies due repose at night, 
When hollow murmurs of their eveningbells [cells. 
Dismiss the sleepy swains, and toll them to their 
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When once in beds their weary limbs they steep, 
No buzzing sounds disturb their golden sleep. 
Tis sacred silence all. Nor dare they stray 
When rain is promised or a stormy day; 
But near the city walls their watering take, 
Nor forage far, but short excursions make. 

And as when empty barks on billows float, 
With sandy ballast sailors trim the boat ; 
So bees bear gravel stones, whose poising weight 
Steers through the whistling winds their steady 
flight. [tites, 

But (what's more strange) their modest appe- 
Averse from Venus, fly the nuptial rites. 
No lust enervates their heroic mind, 
Nor wastes their strength on wanton womankind : 
But in their mouths reside their genial powers : 
They gather children from the leaves and flowers. 
Thus make they kings to fill the regal seat, 
And thus their little citizens create, 
And waxen cities build, the palaces of state. 
And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear, 
And sink beneath the burdens which they bear: 
Such rage of honey in their bosom beats ; 
And such a zeal they have for flowery sweets. 

Thus though 1 the race of life they quickly run, 
Which in the space of seven short years is done, 
The' immortal line in sure succession reigns ; 
The fortune of the family remains ; 
And grandsires' grandsires the long list contains. 

Besides, not Egypt, India, Media, more 
With servile awe their idol king adore : 
While he survives, in concord and content 
The commons live, by no divisions rent : [ment. 
Butthe great monarch's death dissolves the govern- 

1 Dr. Carey reads through. 
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All goes to ruin ; they themselves contrive 
To rob the honey, and subvert the hive. 
The king presides, his subjects' toil surveys, 
The servile rout their careful Caesar praise : 
Him they extol ; they worship him alone : 
They crowd his levees, and support his throne : 
They raise him on their shoulders with a shout; 
And, when their sovereign's quarrel calls them 

out, 
His foes to mortal combat they defy, 
And think it honour at his feet to die. 

Induced by such examples, some have taught 
That bees have portions of etherial thought — 
Endued with particles of heavenly fires ; 
For God the whole created mass inspires. 
Through heaven, and earth, and ocean's depth, 

he throws 
His influence round, and kindles as he goes. 
Hence flocks, and herds, and men, and beasts, 

and fowls, 
"With breath are quicken'd, and attract their souls ; 
Hence take the forms his prescience did ordain, 
And into him at length resolve again. 
No room is left for death : they mount the sky, 
And to their own congenial planets fly. 

Now, when thou hast decreed to seize their 

stores, 
And, by prerogative, to break their doors ; 
With sprinkled water first the city choke, 
And then pursue the citizens with smoke. 
Two honey harvests fall in every year : 
First when the pleasing Pleiades appear, 
And, springing upward, spurn the briny seas : 
Again, when their affrighted choir surveys 

VOL. III. s 
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The watery Scorpion mend his pace behind, 
With a black train of storms, and winter wind, 
They plunge into the deep, and safe protection find. 
Prone to revenge, the bees, a wrathful race, 
When once provoked, assault the' aggressor's 

face, 
And through the purple veins a passage find; 
There fix their stings, and leave their souls behind. 

But, if a pinching winter thou foresee, • 
And wouldst preserve thy famish'd family; 
With fragrant thyme the city fumigate, 
And break the waxen walls to save the state. 
For lurking lizards often lodge, by stealth, 
Within the suburbs, and purloin their wealth; 
And worms, that shun the light, a dark retreat 
Have found in combs, and undermined the seat; 
Or lazy drones, without their share of pain, 
In winter quarters free, devour the gain; 
Or wasps infest the camp with loud alarms, 
And mix in battle with unequal arms ; 
Or secret moths are there in silence. fed; 
Or spiders in the vault their snary webs have 

spread. 
The more oppressed by foes, or famine-pined, 
The more increase thy care to save the sinking kind : 
With greens and flowers recruit their empty hives, 
And seek fresh forage to sustain their lives. 

But, since they share with man one common fate, 
In health and sickness, and in turns of state, — 
Observe the symptoms. When they fall away, 
And languish with insensible decay, 
They change their hue; with haggard eyes they 

stare; 
Lean are their looks, and shagged is their hair: 
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And crowds of dead that never must return 
To their loved hives, in decent pomp are borne : 
Their friends attend the hearse: the next rela- 
tions mourn. 
The sick, for air, before the portal gasp, 
Their feeble legs witnin each other clasp, 
Or idle in their empty hives remain, 
Benumb'd with cold, and listless of their gain. 
Soft whispers then, and broken sounds, are heard, 
As when the woods by gentle winds are stirr'd; 
Such stifled noise as the close furnace hides, 
Or dying murmurs of departing tides. 
This when thou seest, Galbanean odours use, 
And honey in the sickly hive infuse. 
Through reeden pipes convey the golden flood, 
To invite the people to their wonted food. 
Mix it with thicken'd juice of sodden wines, 
And raisins from the grapes of Psythian vines; 
To these add pounded galls, and roses dry, [taury. 
And, with Oecropian thyme, strong-scented cen- 
A flower there is, that grows in meadow ground, 
Amelias call'd, and easy to be found; 
For, from one root, the rising stem bestows 
A wood of leaves, and violet-purple boughs : 
The flower itself is glorious to behold, 
And shines on altars like refulgent gold — 
Sharp to the taste — by shepherds near the stream 
Of Mella found; and thence they gave the name. 
Boil this restoring root in generous wine, 
And set beside the door, the sickly stock to dine. 
But, if the labouring kind be wholly lost, 
And not to be retrieved with care or cost ; 
Tis time to touch the precepts of an art, 
The 9 Arcadian master did of old impart; 
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And how he stock'd his empty hives again, 
Renew'd with putrid gore of oxen slain. 
An ancient legend I prepare to sing, 
And upward follow Fame's immortal spring: 

For ', where with sevenfold horns mysterious Nile 
Surrounds the skirts of Egypt's fruitful isle, 
And where in pomp the sunburnt people ride, 
On painted barges, o'er the teeming tide, 
Which, pouring down from Ethiopian lands, 
Makes green the soil with slime, and black pro- 
lific sands — 
That length of region, and large tract of ground, 
In this one art a sure relief have found. 
First, in a place by nature close, they build 
A narrow flooring, gutter'd, wall'd, and tiled. 
In this, four windows are contrived, that strike, 
To the four winds opposed, their beams oblique. 
A steer of two years old they take, whose head 
Now first with burnish'd horns begins to spread : 
They stop his nostrils, while he strives in Tain 
To breathe free air, and struggles with his pain. 
Knocked down, he dies : his bowels, bruised within, 
Betray no wound on his unbroken skin, 
Extended thus in this obscene abode 
They leave the beast; but first sweet flowers are 

strow'd 
Beneath his body, broken boughs and thyme, 
And pleasing cassia just renew'd in prime. 
This must be done, ere spring makes equal day, 
When western winds on curling waters play; 
Ere painted meads produce their flowery crops, 
,Or swallows twitter on the chimney tops. 
The tainted blood, in this cold prison pent, 
Begins to boil, and through the bones ferment. 
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Then (wondrous to behold) new creatures rise, 
A moving mass at first, and short of thighs ; 
Till, shooting out with legs, and imp'd with wings, 
The grubs proceed to bees with pointed stings, 
And, more and more affecting air, they try 
Their tender pinions, and begin to fly: [clouds, 
At length, like summer storms from spreading 
That burst at once, and pour impetuous floods — 
Or flights of arrows from the Parthian bows, 
When from afar they gall embattled foes — 
With such a tempest through the skies they steer; 
And such a form the winged squadrons bear. 

What god, O Muse ! this useful science taught? 
Or by what man's experience was it brought? 

Sad Aristaeus from fair Tempe fled — 
His bees with famine or diseases dead : [head; 
On Peneus banks he stood, and near his holy 
And while his falling tears the stream supplied, 
Thus, mourning, to his mother goddess cried— 
4 Mother Cyrene ! mother, whose abode 
Is in the depth of this immortal flood ! 
What boots it, that from Phoebus' loins I spring, 
The third, by him and thee, from heaven's high 
O! where is all thy boasted pity gone, [king? 
And promise of the skies to thy deluded son? 
Why didst thou me, unhappy me, create, 
Odious to gods, and born to bitter fate? 
Whom scarce my sheep, and scarce my painful 
The needful aids of human life allow : [plough, 
So wretched is thy son, so hard a mother thou ! 
Proceed, inhuman parent, in thy scorn; 
Root up my trees ; with blights destroy my corn ; 
My vineyards ruin, and my sheepfolds burn. 
Let loose thy rage ; let all thy spite be shown, 
Since thus thy hate pursues the praises of thy son.' 
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But, from her mossy bower below the ground, 

His careful mother heard the plaintive sound — 

Encompass'd with her seagreen sisters round. 

One common work they plied ; their distaffs full 

With carded locks of blue Milesian wool. 

Spio, with Dry mo brown, and Xantho fair, 

And sweet Phyllodoce with long dishevel'd hair; 

Cydippe with Lycorias, one a maid, 

And one that once had call'd Lucina's aid; 

Clio and Beroe, from one father both : 

Both girt with gold, and clad in particoloured 

cloth ; 
Opis the meek, and Deiopeia proud ; 
Nisaea lofty, with Ligea loud ; 
Thalia joyous, Ephyre the sad, 
And Arethusa, once t>iana's maid, 
But now (her quiver left) to love betray'd. 
To these Clymene the sweet theft declares 
Of Mars; and Vulcan's unavailing cares; 
And all the rapes of gods, and every love, 
From ancient Chaos down to youthful Jove. 

Thus while she sings, the sisters turn the wheel, 
Empty the wolly rack, and fill the reel. 
A mournful sound again the mother hears ; 
Again the mournful sound invades the sisters' ears. 
Starting at once from their green seats, they rise — 
Fear in their heart, amazement in their eyes ; 
But Arethusa, leaping from her bed, 
First lifts above the waves her beauteous head, 
And, crying from afar, thus to Cyrene said — 
' O sister, not with causeless fear possess'd ! 
No stranger voice disturbs thy tender breast; 
Tis Aristaeus, 'tis thy darling son, 
Who to his careless mother makes his moan. 
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Near his paternal stream he sadly stands, 
With downcast eyes, wet cheeks, and folded 
hands, [came. 

Upbraiding Heaven, from whence his lineage 
And cruel calls the gods, and cruel thee by name. 9 

Cyrene, moved with love, and seized with fear, 
Cries out, * Conduct my son, conduct him here : 
Tis lawful for the youth, derived from gods, 
To view the secrets of our deep abodes.' 
At once she waved her hand on either side ; 
At once the ranks of swelling streams divide. 
Two rising heaps of liquid crystal stand, 
And leave a space betwixt, of empty sand. 
Thus safe received, the downward track he treads, 
Which to his mother's watery palace leads. 
With wondering eyes he views the sacred store 
Of lakes, that, pent in hollow caverns, roar; 
He hears the crackling, sounds of coral woods, 
And sees the secret source of subterranean floods ; 
And where, distinguish'd in their several cells, 
The fount of Phasis, and of Lycus, dwells ; 
Where swift Enipeus in his bed appears, 
And Tyber his majestic forehead rears; 
Whence Anio flows, and Hypanis profound 
Breaks through the' opposing rocks with raging 

sound ; 
Where Po first issues from his dark abodes, 
And, awful in his cradle, rules the floods : 
Two golden horns on his large front he wears, 
And his grim face a bull's resemblance bears : 
With rapid course he seeks the sacred main, 
And fattens, as he runs, the fruitful plain. 

Now, to the court arrived, the admiring son 
Beholds the vaulted roofs of pory stone, 
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Now to his mother goddess tells his grief, 
Which she with pity hears, and promises relief. 
The' officious nymphs, attending in a ring, 
With water, drawn from their perpetual spring, 
From earthly dregs his body purify, 
And rub his temples, with fine towels, dry; 
Then load the tables with a liberal feast, 
And honour with full bowls their friendly guest. 
The sacred altars are involved in smoke ; 
And the bright choir their kindred gods invoke : 
Two bowls the mother fills with Lydian wine; 
Then thus — * Let these be pour'd with rites divine 
To the great authors of our watery line — 
To father Ocean this ; and this (she said) 
Be to the nymphs his sacred sisters paid, 
Who rule the watery plains, and hold the wood- 
land shade.' 
She sprinkled thrice with wine the vestal fire, 
Thrice to the vaulted roof the flames aspire. 
Raised with so bless'd an omen, she begun, 
With words like these, to cheer her drooping son — 
' In the Carpathian bottom makes abode 
The shepherd of the seas, a prophet and a god. 
High o'er the main in watery pomp he rides, 
His azure car and finny coursers guides — 
Proteus his name : — To his Pallenian port 
I see from far. the weary god resort. 
Him, not alone, we river gods adore, 
But aged Nereus hearkens to his lore. 
With sure foresight, and with unerring doom, 
He sees what is, and was, and is to come. 
This Neptune gave him, when he gave to keep 
His scaly flocks that graze the watery deep. 
Implore his aid; for Proteus only knows 
The secret cause, and cure, of all thy woes. 
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But first the wily wizard must be caught ! 
For, unconstrain'd, he nothing tells for nought; 
Nor is with prayers, or bribes, or flattery, bought. 
Surprise him first, and with hard fetters bind ; 
Then all his frauds will vanish into wind. 
I will myself conduct thee on thy way : 
When next the southing sun inflames the day, 
When the dry herbage thirsts for dews in vain, 
And sheep, in shades, avoid the parching plain; 
Then will I lead thee to his secret seat, 
When, weary with his toil, and scorch'd with heat, 
The wayward sire frequents his cool retreat. 
His eyes with heavy slumber overcast — 
With force invade his limbs, and bind him fast* 
Thus surely bound, yet be not over bold : 
The slippery god will try to loose his hold, 
And various forms assume, to cheat thy sight, 
And with vain images of beasts affright ; 
With foamy tusks he seems 2 a bristly boar, 
Or imitates the lion's angry roar ; 
Breaks out in crackling flames to shun thy snares, 
Hisses a dragon, or a tiger stares ; 
Or, with a wile, thy caution to betray, 
In fleeting streams attempts to slide away. 
But thou, the more he varies forms, beware 
To strain his fetters with a stricter care, 
Till, tiring all his arts, he turns again 
To his true shape, in which he first was seen/ 
This said, with nectar she her son anoints ; 
Infusing vigour through his mortal joints : 
Down from his head the liquid odours ran; 
He breathed of heaven, and look'd above a man. 

9 Br. Carey reads will seem, and adapts the whole sentence 
to that construction. 
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Within a mountain's hollow womb there lies 
A large recess, conceal'd from human eyes, 
Where heaps of billows, driven by wind and tide, 
In form of war, their watery ranks divide, 
And there like sentries set, without the mouth 

abide : 
A station safe for ships when tempests roar, 
A silent harbour, and a cover'd shore. 
Secure within resides the various god, * 
And draws a rock upon his dark abode. 
Hither with silent steps, secure from sight, 
The goddess guides her son, and turns him from 

the light : 
Herself, involved in clouds, precipitates her flight. 

Twas noon ; the sultry dog-star from the sky 
Scorch'd Indian swains ; the rivel'd grass was dry ; 
The sun with flaming arrows pierced the flood, 
And, darting to the bottom, baked the mud ; 
When weary Proteus, from the briny waves, 
Retired for shelter to his wonted caves. 
His finny flocks about their shepherd play, 
And rolling round him, spirt the bitter sea : 
Unwieldily they wallow first in ooze, 
Then in the shady covert seek repose. 
Himself, their herdsman, on the middle mount, 
Takes of his muster'd flocks a just account. 
So, seated on a rock, a shepherd's groom 
Surveys his evening flocks returning home, 
When lowing calves and bleating lambs, from far, 
Provoke the prowling wolf to nightly war. 
The' occasion offers, and the youth complies : 
For scarce the weary god had closed his eyes, 
When, rushing on with shouts, he binds in chains 
The drowsy prophet, and his limbs constrains. 
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He, not unmindful of his usual art, 
First in dissembled fire attempts to part : 
Then roaring beasts, and running streams, he tries, 
And wearies all his miracles of lies : 
But, having shifted every form to scape, 
Convinced of conquest, he resumed his shape, 
And thus, at length, in human accent spoke — 
' Audacious youth ! what madness could provoke 
A mortal man to' invade a sleeping god ! 
What business brought thee to my dark abode?' 
To this the' audacious youth — * Thou know'st 
full well 
My name and business* god : nor need I tell. 
No man can Proteus cheat : but, Proteus, leave 
Thy fraudful arts, and do not thou deceive. 
Following the gods' command, I come to' implore 
Thy help, my perish'd people to restore.' 
The seer, who could not yet his wrath assuage, 
Roll'd his green eyes that sparkled with his rage, 
And gnash'd his teeth, and cried, * No vulgar god 
Pursues thy crimes, nor with a common rod. 
Thy great misdeeds have met a due reward; 
And Orpheus' dying prayers at length are heard. 
For crimes, not his, the lover lost his life, 
And at thy hands requires his murder'd wife : 
Nor (if the Fates assist not) canst thou scape 
The just revenge of that intended rape. 
To shun thy lawless lust, the dying bride, 
Unwary, took along the river's side, 
Nor at her heels perceived the deadly snake 
That kept the bank, in covert of the brake. 
But all her fellow nymphs the mountains tear 
With loud laments, and break the yielding air: 
The realms of Mars remurmur all around, 
And echoes to the' Athenian shores rebound. 
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The 9 unhappy husband, husband now no more, 

Did on his tuneful harp his loss deplore, 

And sought his mournful mind with music to re* 

On thee, dear wife, in deserts all alone, [store. 

He call'd, sigh'd, sung : his griefs with day begun, 

Nor were they finish'd with the setting sun. 

E'en to the dark dominions of the night 

He took his way through forests void of light, 

And dared, amidst the trembling ghosts to sing, 

And stood before the" inexorable king. 

The' infernal troops like passing shadows glide, 

And, listening, crowd the sweet musician's side — 

(Not flocks of birds, when driven by storms or 

night, 
Stretch to the forests with so thick a flight) — 
Men, matrons, children, and the' unmarried maid, 
The mighty hero's more majestic shade 3 , [laid. 
And youths, on funeral piles before their parents 
All these Cocytus bounds with squalid reeds, 
With muddy ditches, and with deadly weeds ; 
A baleful Styx encompasses around, 
With nine slow circling streams, the' unhappy 

ground. 
E'en from the depths of hell the damn'd advance; 
The' infernal mansions nodding seem to dance; 
The gaping three-mouth'd dog forgets to snarl; 
The Furies hearken, and their snakes uncurl ; 
Ixion seems no more his pain to feel, 
But leans attentive on his standing wheel, 
All dangers pass'd at length the lovely bride 
In safety goes, with her melodious guide, 

3 This whole line is taken from the marquis of Normandy's 
translation. Dry den. 
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Longing the common light again to share, 
And draw the vital breath of upper air — 
He first; and close behind him followed she- 1 - 
For such was Proserpine's severe decree — 
When strong desires the' impatient youth invade, 
By little caution and much love betray'd : 
A fault, which easy pardon might receive, 
Were lovers judges, or could hell forgive : 
For, near the confines of etherial light, 
And longing for the glimmering of a sight, 
The* unwary lover cast his eyes behind, 
Forgetful of the law, nor master of his mind. 
Straight all his hopes exhaled in empty smoke; 
Arid his long toils were forfeit for a look. 
Three flashes of blue lightning gave the sign 
Of covenants broke : three peals of thunder join. 
Then thus the bride — " What fury seized on thee, 
Unhappy man! to lose thyself and me? 
Dragg'd back again by cruel destinies, 
An iron slumber shuts my swimming eyes : 
And now farewell ! involved in shades of night, 
For ever I am ravish'd from thy sight. 
In vain I reach my feeble hands, to join 
In sweet embraces — ah ! no longer thine !" 
She said : and from his eyes the fleeting fair, 
Retired like subtle smoke dissolved in air, 
And left the hopeless lover in despair. 
In vain, with folding arms the youth essay'd 
To stop her flight, and strain the flying shade : 
He prays; he raves; all means in vain he tries, 
With rage inflamed, astonish'd with surprise : 
But she returned no more, to bless his longingeyes. 
Nor would the' infernal ferryman once more 
Be bribed to waft him to the further shore. 

VOL. III. T 
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What should he do, who twice had lost his love? 
What notes invent? what new petitions move? 
Her soul already was consign'd to Fate, 
And shivering in the leaky sculler sate. 
For seven continued months, if Fame say true, 
The wretched swain his sorrows did renew : 
By Strymon's freezing streams he sat alone : 
The rocks were moved to pity with his moan; 
Trees bent their heads to hear him sing his wrongs ; 
Fierce tigers couch'd around, and loll'd their 

fawning tongues. 
So, close in poplar shades, her children gone, 
The mother-nightingale laments alone, 
Whose nest some prying churl had found, and 

thence, 
By stealth, convey'd the' unfeatherM innocence. 
But she supplies the night with mournful strains ; 
And melancholy music fills the plains. 
Sad Orpheus thus his tedious hours employs, 
Averse from Venus, and from nuptial joys. 
Alone he tempts the frozen floods, alone 
The' unhappy climes where spring was never 

known : 
He mourn'd his wretched wife, in vain restored, 
And Pluto's unavailing boon deplored. 
The Thracian matrons — who the youth accused 
Of love disdain'd, and marriage rites refused— 
With furies and nocturnal orgies fired, 
At length against his sacred life conspired. 
Whom e'en the savage beasts had spared, they 

kill'd, 
And strew'd his mangled limbs about the field. 
Then, when his head, from his fair shoulders torn, 
Wash'd by the waters, was on Hebrus borne, 
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'E'en then his trembling tongue invoked his bride; 
With his last voice, "Eurydice!" he cried; 
" Eurydice !" the rocks and river banks replied.' 
This answer Proteus gave ; nor more he said, 
But in the billows plunged his hoary head ; 
And, where he leap'd, the waves in circles 

widely spread. 
The nymph return'd, her drooping son to cheer, 
And bade him banish his superfluous fear : 
' For now (said she) the cause is known, from 

whence 
Thy woe succeeded, and for what offence 
The nymphs, companions of the 9 unhappy maid, 
This punishment upon thy crimes have laid; 
And sent a plague among thy thriving bees. — 
With vows and suppliant prayers their powers 

appease ; 
The soft Napaean race will soon repent 4 
Their anger, and remit the punishment. 
The secret in an easy method lies ; 
Select four brawny bulls for sacrifice, 
Which on Lycaeus graze without a guide ! 
Add four fair heifers yet in yoke untried ; 
For these, four altars in their temple rear, 
And then adore the woodland powers with 

prayer. 
From the slain victims pour the streaming blood, 
And leave their bodies in the shady wood : 
Nine mornings thence Lethaean poppy bring, 
To' appease the manes of the poef s king 5 . 
And, to propitiate his offended bride, 
A fatted calf and a black ewe provide : 

4 Dr. Carey reads relent. 

* Poet king in Dr. Carey's edition. 
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This finished, to the former woods repair.' 
His mother's precepts he performs with care ; 
The temple visits, and adores with prayer; 
Four altars raises ; from his herd he culls, 
For slaughter, four the fairest of his bulls ; 
Four heifers from his female store he took, 
All fair, and all unknowing of the yoke, 
Nine mornings thence, with sacrifice and prayers, 
The powers atoned, he to the grove repairs. 
Behold a prodigy ! for from within 
The broken bowels and the bloated skin, 
A buzzing noise of bees his ears alarms : 
Straight issue through the sides assembling 

swarms, 
Dark as a cloud they make a wheeling flight, 
Then on a neighbouring tree, descending, light: 
Like a large cluster of black grapes they show, 
And make a large dependance from the bough. 
Thus have I sung of fields, and flocks, and trees, 
And of the waxen work of labouring bees ; 
While mighty Caesar, thundering from afar, 
Seeks on Euphrates' banks the spoils of war ; 
With conquering arts asserts his country's cause, 
With arts of peace the willing people draws ; 
On the glad earth the golden age renews, 
And his great father's path to heaven pursues; 
While I at Naples pass my peaceful days, 
Affecting studies of less noisy praise ; 
And, bold through youth, beneath the beechen 

shade, 
The lays of shepherds, and their loves, have playM. 
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®o tit JfUafcer. 

W.HAT Virgil wrote in the vigour of his age, in 
plenty and at ease, I have undertaken to translate 
in my declining years; struggling with wants, 
oppressed with sickness, curbed in my genius, 
liable to be misconstrued in all I write ; and my 
judges, if they are not very equitable, already 
prejudiced against me, by the lying character 
which has been given them of my morals. Yet, 
steady to my principles, and not dispirited with 
my afflictions, I have, by the blessing of God on 
my endeavours, overcome all difficulties, and, in 
some measure, acquitted myself of the debt 
which I owed the public when I undertook this 
work. In the first place, therefore, I thankfully 
acknowledge to the Almighty Power the assist- 
ance he has given me in the beginning, the pro- 
secution, and conclusion of my present studies, 
which are more happily performed than I could 
have promised to myself, when I laboured under 
such discouragements. For what I have done, 
imperfect as it is for want of health and leisure 
to correct it, will be judged in after ages, and 
possibly in the present, to be no dishonour to 

T 2 
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my native country, whose language and poetry 
would be more esteemed abroad, if they were 
better understood. Somewhat (give me leave 
to say) I have added to both of them in the 
choice of words, and harmony of numbers, 
which were wanting (especially the last) in all 
our poets; even in those who, being endued 
with genius, yet have not cultivated their mo- 
ther tongue with sufficient care ; or, relying on 
the beauty of their thoughts, have judged the 
ornament of words, and sweetness of sound, 
unnecessary. One is for raking in Chaucer (our 
English Ennius) for antiquated words, which are 
never to be revived, but when sound or signi- 
ficancy is wanting in the present language. But 
many of his deserve not this redemption, any 
more than the crowds of men who daily die, or 
are slain for sixpence in a battle, merit to be re- 
stored to life, if a wish could revive them. Others 
have no ear for verse, nor choice of words, nor 
distinction of thoughts ; but mingle farthings with 
their gold, to make up the sum. Here is a field 
of satire opened to me: but, since the Revolution, 
I have wholly renounced that talent: for who 
would give physic to the great, when he is un- 
called — to do his patient no good, and endanger 
himself for his prescription? Neither am I ig- 
norant, but I may justly be condemned for many 
of those faults, of which I have too liberally ar- 
raigned others. 



Veil it, et admonait 



Cynthias aarem 



It is enough for me, if the government will let 
me pass unquestioned. In the mean time, I am 
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obliged in gratitude to return my thanks to many 
of them, who have not only distinguished me from 
pthers of the same party, by a particular ex- 
ception of grace, but, without considering the 
man, have been bountiful to the poet — have en- 
couraged Virgil to speak such English as 1 could 
teach him, and rewarded his interpreter for the 
pains he has taken in bringing him over into Bri- 
tain, by defraying the charges of his voyage. 
Even Cerberus, when he had received the sop, 
permitted iEneas to pass freely to Elysium. Had 
it been offered me, and I had refused it, yet still 
some gratitude is due to such who were willing 
to oblige me : but how much more to those from 
whom I have received the favours which they 
have offered to one of a different persuasion! 
amongst whom I cannot omit naming the Earls 
of Derby and of Peterborpugh. To the first of 
these I have not the honour to be known ; and, 
therefore, his liberality was as much unexpected 
as it was undeserved. The present Earl of Pe? 
terborougty has been pleased long since to accept 
the tenders of my service : his favours are so 
frequent to me, that I receive them almost by 
prescription. No difference of interests or opi- 
nion has been able to withdraw his protection 
from me : and 1 might justly be condemned for 
the most unthankful of mankind, if I did not 
always preserve for him a most profound respect 
and inviolable gratitude. I must also add, that, 
if the last iEneid shine amongst its fellows, it is 
owing to the commands of Sir William Trumball, 
one of the principal secretaries of state, who re- 
commended it, as his favourite, to my care; and 
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for his sake particularly I have made -it mine : 
for who would confess weariness, when he en- 
joined a fresh labour? I could not but invoke 
the assistance of a Muse, for this last office. 



Extremam banc, Arelbat*- 



Neget quia carmina Gallo ? 



Neither am I to forget the noble present which 
was made me by Gilbert Dolben, Esq. (the wor- 
thy son of the late Archbishop of York) who, 
when I began this work, enriched me with all 
the several editions of Virgil, and all the com- 
mentaries of those editions in Latin; amongst 
which, I could not but prefer the Dauphin's, as 
the last, the shortest, and the most judicious. 
Fabrini I had also sent me from Italy ; but either 
he understands Virgil very imperfectly, or I have 
no knowledge of my author. 

Being invited by that worthy gentleman, Sir 
William Bowyer, to Denham Court, I translated 
the first Georgic at his house, and the greatest 
part of the last JEneid. A more friendly enter- 
tainment no man ever found. No wonder, there- 
fore, if both those versions surpass the rest, and 
own the satisfaction I received in his converse, 
with whom I had the honour to be bred in Cam- 
bridge, and in the same college. The seventh 
iEneid was made English at Burleigh, the mag- 
nificent abode of the Earl of Exeter. In a village 
belonging to his family I was born ; and under his 
roof I endeavoured to make that iEneid appear in 
English with as much lustre as I could; though 
my author has not given the finishing strokes 
either to it, or to the eleventh, as I perhaps could 
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prove in both, if I durst presume to criticise my 
master. 

By a letter from William Walsh, of Abberley, 
Esq. (who has so long honoured me with his friend- 
ship, and who, without flattery, is the best critic 
of our nation) I have been informed that his 
Grace the Duke of Shrewsbury has procured a 
printed copy of the Pastorals, Georgics, and six 
first iEneids, from my bookseller, and has read 
them in the country, together with my friend. 
This noble person having been pleased to give 
them a commendation, which I presume not to 
insert, has made me vain enough to boast of so 
great a favour, and to think I have succeeded be- 
yond my hopes ; the character of his excellent 
judgment, the acuteness of his wit, and his gene- 
ral knowledge of good letters, being known as 
well to all the world, as the sweetness of his dis- 
position, his humanity, his easiness of access, and 
desire of obliging those who stand in need of his 
protection, are known to all who have approached 
him, and to me in particular, who have formerly 
had the honour of his conversation. Whoever 
has given the world the translation of part of the 
third Georgic, which he calls The Power of Love, 
has put me to sufficient pains to make my own 
not inferior to his ; as my Lord Roscommon's 
Silenus had formerly given me (he same trouble. 
The most ingenious Mr. Addison, of Oxford, has 
also been as troublesome to me as the other two, 
and on the same account : after his Bees, my latter 
swarm is scarcely worth the hiving. Mr. Cow- 
ley's Praise of a Country Life is excellent, but 
is rather an imitation of Virgil than a version. 
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That I have recovered in some measure the 
health which I had lost by too much application 
to this work, is owing, next to God's mercy, to 
the skill and care of Dr. Guibbonsand Dr. Hobbs, 
the two ornaments of their profession, whom I 
can only pay by this acknowledgment. The 
whole faculty has always been ready to oblige 
me : and the only one l of them who endeavoured 
to defame me had it not in his power. 

I desire pardon from my readers for saying so 
much in relation to myself, which concerns not 
them ; and, with my acknowledgments to all my 
subscribers, have only to add, that the few Notes 
which follow, are par manihre d 9 acquit, because 
I had obliged mvs^2£Ja^articles to do somewhat 
of that kind. vThisi A^biring observations are 
rather guesstfsjrc my \utSbr\ meaning in some 
passages, thWpra^wat s&qe meant. The un- 
learned maytove^racovrse tcf any poetical dic- 
tionary in English, J for the liames of persons, 
places, or faM^,? which \nC learned need not: 
but that little wlftcfri-^ay, is either new or ne- 
cessary; and the first of these qualifications 
never fails to invite a reader, if not to please 
him. 

J. Dryden. 

1 Probably Sir Richard Blackmore. 



NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 



ON 



VIRGIL'S WORKS IN ENGLISH. 

BY JOHN DRYDEN. 



Pastoral I. Vol. i. Page 37, line 25. 

There first the youth of heavenly birth I view'd. 

Virgil means Octavius Caesar, heir to Julius; 
who perhaps had not arrived to his twentieth year, 
when Virgil saw him first. * Of heavenly birth,' 
or heavenly blood ; because the Julian family was 
derived from lulus, son to JEneas, and grandson 
to Venus. 

Pastoral ii. P. 42, 1. 19. 

The short narcissus 

That is, of short continuance. 
Pastoral hi. P. 47, 1. 27. 

For him, the god of shepherds and their sheep. 

Phoebus, not Pan, is here called the god of 
shepherds. The poet alludes to the same story 
which he touches in the beginning of the second 
Georgic, where he calls Phoebus the Amphrysian 
shepherd, because he fed the sheep and oxen of 
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Admetus (with whom he was in love) on the hill 
Ainphrysus. 

Pastoral iv. P. 53, 1. 21. 

Begin, anspioiotis boy, &o. 

in Latin thus, 

Incipe, parre pner, riso cbgnosoere matrem, &c'. 

I have translated the passage to this sense — 
that the infant, smiling on his mother, singles her 
out from the rest of the company about him. 
Erythraeus, Bembus, and Joseph Scaliger, are of 
this opinion. Yet they and I may be mistaken : 
for, immediately after, we find these words, cut 
non risere parentes, which imply another sense, 
as if the parents smiled on the newborn infant; 
and that the babe on whom they vouchsafed not 
to smile, was born to ill fortune: for they tell a 
story, that when Vulcan, the only son of Jupiter 
and Juno, came into the world, he was so hard 
favoured, that both his parents frowned on him, 
and Jupiter threw him out of heaven; he fell on 
the island Lemnos, and was lame ever afterwards. 
The last line of the Pastoral seems to justify this 
sense: 

Nee Dens banc mensa, Dea nee dignata cubili eat. 

For, though he married Venus, yet his mother 
Juno was not present at the nuptials to bless 
them; as appears by his wife's incontinence. 
They say also, that he was banished from the 
banquets of the gods. If so, that punishment 
could be of no long continuance; for Homer 
makes him present at their feasts, and composing 
a quarrel betwixt his parents with a bowl of 
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nectar. The matter is of no great consequence; 
and, therefore, I adhere to my translation, for 
these two reasons : first, Virgil has this follow* 
ing line, 

Matri longa decern tolerant fastidia menses. 

as if the infant's smiling on his mother was a re- 
ward to her for bearing him ten months in her 
body, four weeks longer than the usual time. 
Secondly, Catullus is cited by Joseph Scaliger, 
as favouring this opinion, in his Epithalamium of 
Manlius Torquatus : 

Torqaatas, volo, parvaltts, 
Matris e gremio suae 
Porrigens teneras manns, 
Dulce rideat ad patrem, &c. 

• 

What if I should steer betwixt the two extre- 
mities, and conclude that the infant, who was to 
be happy, must not only smile on his parents, but 
also they on him? For Scaliger notes, that the 
infants who smiled not at their birth, were ob- 
served to be ayeXeurrOi or sullen (as I have trans- 
lated it) during all their life; and Servius, and 
almost all the modern commentators, affirm that 
no child was thought fortunate, on whom his pa- 
rents smiled not at his birth. I observe, fur- 
ther, that the ancients thought the infant who 
came into the world at the end of the tenth 
month was born to some extraordinary fortune, 
good or bad. Such was the birth of the late 
Prince of Condi's father, of whom his mother 
was not brought to bed till almost eleven months 
were expired after his father's death: yet the 
college of physicians, at Paris, concluded he 

VOL. III. u 
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was lawfully begotten. My ingenious friend, 
Anthony Henley, Esq. desired me to make a 
note on this passage of Virgil ; adding (what I 
had not read) that the Jews have been so su- 
perstitious, as to observe not only the first look 
or action of an infant, but also the first word 
which the parent or any of the assistants spoke 
after the birth: and from thence they gave a 
name to the child alluding to it. 

Pastoral vi. My Lord Roscommon's notes 
on this Pastoral are equal to his excellent trans- 
lation of it ; and thither I refer the reader. 

The Eighth and Tenth Pastorals are al- 
ready translated, to all manner of advantage, by 
my excellent friend Mr. Stafford. So is the epi- 
sode of Camilla, in t)ie Eleventh iEneid. 

This Eighth Pastoral is copied by our author 
from two Bucolics of Theocritus. Spenser has 
followed both Virgil and Theocritus, in the charms 
which he employs for curing Britomartis of her 
love. But he had also our poet's Ceiris in his 
eye : for there not only the enchantments are to 
be found, but also the very name of Britomartis. 

In the Ninth Pastoral Virgil has made a 
collection of many scattering passages, which he 
had translated from Theocritus : and here he has 
bound them into a nosegay. 

JEneid i. Vol. i. P. 159, 1. 11. 

And make thee father of a happy line. 

This was an obliging promise to iEolus, who 
had been so unhappy in his former children, Ma- 
careus and Canace. 
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P. 161, L 31. 

The realms of ocean and the fields of air 
Are mine, not his. 

Poetically speaking, the fields of air are under 
the command of Juno, and her vicegerent iEolus. 
Why then does Neptune call them his ? I answer ; 
Because, being god of the seas, iEolus could raise 
no tempest in the atmosphere above them with- 
out his leave. But why does Juno address to 
her own substitute? I answer; He had an im- 
mediate poWer over the winds whom Juno desires 
to employ on her revenge. That power was ab- 
solute by land ; which Virgil plainly insinuates : 
for, when Boreas and his brethren were let loose, 
he says at first, terras turbine perflant — then 
adds, Incubuere mari. To raise a tempest on 
the sea was usurpation on the prerogative of 
Neptune, who had given him no leave, and there- 
fore was enraged at his attempt. I may also add, 
that they who are in a passion, as Neptune then 
was, are apt to assume to themselves more than 
is properly their due. 

P. 169, 1. 30. 

O virgin ! &c. 

If, as you seem, the sister of the day, 

Or one at least of chaste Diana's train 

thus in the original — 

O (quam te memorem ?) virgo- 



An Phoebi soror, an Nympharnm sanguinis una ? 

This is a family compliment, which iEneas here 
bestows on Venus. His father Anchises had 
used the very same to that goddess when he 
courted her. This appears by that very ancient 
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Greek poem ', in which that amour is so beauti- 
fully described, and which is thought Homer's : 
though it seems 4o be written before his age. 

P. 135, L 32. 

Her princely gqest 



Was next ber side. 

This, I confess, is improperly translated, and 
according to the modern fashion of sitting at table. 
But the ancient custom of lying on beds had not 
been understood by the unlearned reader. 

jEneid ii. The destruction of Veii is here 
shadowed under that of Troy. Livy, in his de- 
scription of it, seems to have emulated in his 
prose, and almost equaled, the beauty of Vir- 
gil's verse. 

^NEID in. P. 227, 1. 17. 

And children's children shall the crown sostain. 
Et nat! natornm, et qui nascentar ab illis. 

Virgil translated this verse from Homer: Ho- 
mer had it from Orpheus, and Orpheus from an 
ancient oracle of Apollo. On this account it is 
that Virgil immediately subjoins these words, 
Hcbc Phcebus, &c. Eustathius takes notice, 
that the old poets were wont to take whole pa- 
ragraphs from one another; which justifies our 
poet for what he borrows from Homer. Bo- 
chartus, in his letter to Segrais, mentions an 
oracle which he found in the fragments of an old 
Greek historian, the sense whereof is this in 

1 The Hymn on Venos. 
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English ; that, when the empire of the Priamidae 
should be destroyed, the line of Anchises should 
succeed. Venus, therefore (says the historian), 
was desirous to have a son by Anchises, though 
he was then in his decrepit age : accordingly she 
had iEneas. After this, she sought occasion to 
ruin the race of Priam, and set on foot the in- 
trigue of Alexander (or Paris) with Helena. 
She being ravished, Venus pretended still to fa- 
vour the Trojans, lest they should restore Helen, 
in case they should be reduced to the last ne- 
cessity. Whence it appears, that the contro- 
versy betwixt Juno and Venus was on no trivial 
account, but concerned the succession to a great 
empire. 

JEneid iv. Vol. ii. P. 34, 1. 20. 

And ' Must I die (sbe said), 



And unrevenged ? 'tis doubly to be dead ! 
Yet e'en this death with pleasure I receive; 
On any terms, 'tis better than to live.' 

This is certainly the sense of Virgil, on which 
I have paraphrased, to make it plain. His words' * 
are these: 

Moriemur inultse ? 
Sed moriamur, ait. Sic, sic juvat ire sub umbras. 

Servius makes an interrogation at the word 
sic: thus sic? Sic juvat ire sub umbras; which 
Mr. Cowley justly censures : but his own judg- 
ment may perhaps be questioned; for he would 
retrench the latter part of the verse, and leave it 
a hemistich — Sed moriamur ait. That Virgil 

u2 
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never intended to have left any hemistich, I have 
proved already in the preface. That this verse 
was filled up by him with these words, sic, sic 
juvat ire sub umbras, is very probable, if we 
consider the weight of them : for this procedure 
of Dido does not only contain that dira execra- 
tio, qua nullo expiatur carmine 1 (as Horace ob- 
serves in his Canidia), but, besides that, Virgil, 
who is full of allusions to history, under another 
name, describes the Decii devoting themselves 
to death this way, though in a better cause, in 
order to the destruction of the enemy. . The 
reader, who will take the pains to consult Livy 
in his accurate description of those Decii thus 
devoting themselves, will find a great resem- 
blance betwixt these two passages. And it is 
judiciously observed upon that verse, 

Nulla fides popolis nee foedera snnto, 

that Virgil uses, in the word sunto, a verbum 
juris, a form of speaking on solemn and religious 
occasions. Livy does the like. Note also, that 
Dido puts herself in tp the habitus Gabinus, which 
was the girding herself rpund with one sleeve of 
her vest; which is also according to the Roman 
pontifical, in this dreadful ceremony, as Livy has 
observed; which is a further confirmation of this 
conjecture. So that, upon the whole matter, 
Dido only doubts whether she should die before 
she had taken her revenge, which she rather 
wished : but, considering that this devoting her- 

1 Read, 

dira detestatlo 

Nulla expiatur victima. Epod. v. 89. ED. 
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self was the most certain and infallible way of 
compassing her vengeance, she thus exclaims : 

Sic, sic jurat ire sab umbras ! 
Hauriat hunc oculis ignem crude] is ab alto 
Dardanus, et nostra; secam ferat omina mortis ! 

Those flames from far may the false Trojan view ; 
Those boding omens his base flight pursue ! 

which translation I take to be according £o the 
sense of Virgil. 1 should have added a note on 
that former verse, 

Infelix Dido ! nunc te fata impia tangant — 

which, in the edition of Heinsius, is thus printed, 
nunc te facta impia tangunt? The word facta, 
instead of fata, is reasonably altered : for Virgil 
says afterwards, she died not by fate, nor by any 
deserved death — necfato merit a nee morte, pe- 
ribat, fyc. When I translated that passage, I 
doubted of the sense, and therefore omitted that 
hemistich, nunc te fata impia tangunt. But 
Heinsius is mistaken only in making an interro- 
gation-point instead of a period. The words facta 
impia, I suppose, are genuine ; for she had per- 
jured herself in her second marriage, having 
firmly resolved, as she told her sister in the be- 
ginning of this iEneid, never to love again, after 
the death of her first husband; and had con- 
firmed this resolution by a curse on herself, if 
she should alter it — 

Sed mini vel tellus, op tern, prios ima debiscat, &c. 
Ante, pudor, quam te violem, ant tua jura resolvam. 
Ille meos, primus qui me sibi juuxit, amores 
Abstulit : iiie babeat secum, servetqne sepulcro. 

iENEiD v. A great part of this book is bor- 
rowed from Apollonius Rhodius : and the reader 
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may observe the great judgment and distinction 
of our author in what he borrows from the an- 
cients, by comparing them. I conceive the rea- 
son why he omits the horse-race in the funeral 
games, was because he shows Ascanius after- 
wards on horseback, with his troops of boys, 
and would not wear that subject threadbare, 
which Statius, in the next age, described so 
happily. Virgil seems to me to have excelled 
Homer in those sports, and to have laboured 
them the more in honour of Octavius, his pa- 
tron, who instituted the like games for perpe- 
tuating the memory of his uncle Julius; piety, 
as Virgil calls it, or dutifulness to parents, being 
a most popular virtue among the Romans. 

JEnbid vi. P. 91, 1. 23. 

The next, in place and punishment, are they 
Who prodigally threw their souls away, &c. 

Proxima deinde tenent maesti loca, qui sibi letam 
Insontes peperere mana, lucemqae perosi 
Projecere animas, &c. 

This was taken, amongst many other things, 
from the tenth book of Plato de JRepublicd: no 
commentator, besides Fabrini, has taken notice 
of it. Self-murder was accounted a great crime 
by that divine philosopher; but the instances 
which he brings are too many to be inserted in 
these short notes. Sir Robert Howard, in his 
translation of this iEneid, which was printed with 
his poems in the year 1660, has given us the 
most learned and the most judicious observations 
on this book which are extant in our language. 1 . 

1 Sir Robert appears to have printed a version of the fourth 
book of the iEneid, but without any observations. 
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P, 96, 1. 3. 

Lo ! to the secret shadows I retire, 

To pay my penance till my years expire. 

These two verses in English seem very dif- 
ferent from the Latin — 

Disoedam, explebo numernm, reddarqne tenebris. 

Yet they are the sense pf Virgil; at least, ac- 
cording to the common interpretation of this place 
— * I will withdraw from your company, retire to 
the shades, and perform my penance of a thou- 
sand years.' But I must confess, the interpre- 
tation of those two words, explebo numerum, is 
somewhat violent, if it be thus understood, mi- 
nuam numerum ; that is, I will lessen your com- 
pany by my departure : for Deiphobus, being a 
ghost, can hardly be said to be of their number. 
Perhaps the poet means by explebo numerum, 
absolvdm sententiam ; as if Deiphobus replied to 
the Sibyl, who was angry at his long visit, * J 
will only take my last leave of iEneas, my kins- 
man and my friend, with one hearty good wish 
for his health and welfare, and then leave you to 
prosecute your voyage.' That wish is expressed 
in the words immediately following, 7, decus, i, 
nostrum, Sfc, which contain a direct answer to 
what the Sibyl said before,, when she upbraided 
their long discourse, nos fiendo ducimus horas. 
This conjecture is new, and therefore left *o the 
discretion of the reader. 

P. L03, 1. 28. 

Know first, that heaven and earth's compacted frame, 
And flowing waters, and the starry flame, 
And both the radiant lights, &c. 

Principio cesium ao terras, camposque liqnentes, 
Lnoentemqae globum lame, Titaniaqae astra, &c. 
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Here the sun is not expressed, but the moon 
only, though a less, and also a less radiant, light. 
Perhaps the copies of Virgil are all false, and 
that, instead of Titaniaque astra, he writ Tita- 
naque, et astra ; and according to these words 
I have made my translation. It is most certain 
that the sun ought not to be omitted ; for he is 
frequently called the life and soul of the world ; 
and nothing bids so fair for a visible divinity to 
those who know no better, than that glorious lu- 
minary. The Platonists call God the archetypal 
sun, and the sun the visible deity, the inward 
vital spirit in the centre of the universe, or that 
body to which that spirit is united, and by which 
it exerts itself most powerfully. Now it was the 
received hypothesis among the Pythagoreans, 
that the sun was situate in the centre of the world. 
Plato had it from them, and was himself of the 
same opinion, as appears by a passage in the 
Timceus: from which noble dialogue this part 
of Virgil's poem is taken. 

P. 109, 1. 4. 

Great Cato there, for gravity renown'd, &c. 
Quia te, magne Cato, &o. 

There is no question but Virgil here means 
Cato Major, or the censor. But the name of 
Catojbeing also mentioned in the eighth JEneid, 
I doubt whether he means the same man in both 
places. I have said in the preface, that our 
poet was of republican principles : and have 
given this for one reason of my opinion, that he 
praised Cato in that line, 

Secretosque pios, his dantem jar a Catonem — 
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and accordingly placed him in the Elysiari fields. 
Montaigne thinks this was Cato the Utican, the 
great enemy of arbitrary power, and professed 
foe to Julius Caesar. Ruseus would persuade 
us< that Virgil meant the censor. But why should 
the poet name Cato twice, if he intended the 
same person? Our author is too frugal of his 
words and sense, to commit tautologies in either. 
His memory was not likely to betray him into 
such an error. Nevertheless, I continue in the 
same opinion concerning the principles of our 
poet. He declares them sufficiently in this 
book, where he praises the first Brutus for ex- 
pelling the Tarquins, giving liberty to Rome, 
and putting to death his own children, who con- 
spired to restore tyranny. He calls him only an 
unhappy man, for being forced to that severe 
action — 

Jnfelix ! utctmque ferent ea facta minores, 
Vincet amor patriae, laadamqae immensa cnpido. 

Let the reader weigh these two verses; and 
he must be convinced that I am in the right, and 
that I have not much injured my master in my 
translation of them. 

P. 108, 1. 23. 

Embrace again, mj sons ! be foes no more ; • 
Nor stain jonr country with her children's gore ! 
And thou, the first, lay down thy lawless claim, 
Thoa, of mj blood, who bear'st the Jalian name. 

This note, which is out of its proper place, I 
deferred on purpose to place it here; because it 
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discovers the principles of our poet more plainly 
than any of the rest. 

Taqae prior, to parce, genus qui duels Oljrtnpo : 
Projice tela man a, sanguis mens ! 

Anchises here speaks to Julius Caesar, and 
commands him first to lay down his arms ; which 
is a plain condemnation of his cause. Yet ob- 
serve our poet's incomparable address: for, 
though he shows himself sufficiently to be a 
commonwealth's man; yet, in respect to Au- 
gustus, who was his patron, he uses the autho- 
rity of a parent in the person of Anchises, who 
had more right to lay this injunction on Caesar 
than on Pompey, because the latter was not of 
his blood. Thus our author cautiously veils his 
own opinion, and takes sanctuary under An- 
chises ; as if that ghost would have laid the same 
command on Pompey also, had he been lineally 
descended from him. What could be more ju- 
diciously contrived, when this was the JEneid 
which he chose to read before his master? 

P. Ill, 1. 4. 

A new Maroellas shall arise in thee ! 

In Virgil thus : 

Tu Marcellas eris* 

How unpoetically and badly had this been 
translated, ' Thou shalt Marcellus be! 9 Yet 
some of my friends were of opinion that I mis- 
took the sense of Virgil in my translation. The 
French interpreter observes nothing on this place, 
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but that it appears by it, the mourning of Octavia 
was yet fresh for the loss of her son Marcelltrs, 
whom she had by her first husband, and who 
died in the year ab urbe conditd, 731 ; and col- 
lects from thence that Virgil, reading this iEneid 
before her in the same year, had just finished it ; 
that, from this time to that of the poet's death, 
was little more than four years : so that, sup- 
posing him to have written the whole iEneis in 
eleven years, the first six books must have taken 
up seven of those years ; on which account, the 
six last must of necessity be less correct. 

Now, for the false judgment of my friends, 
there is but this little to be said for them ; the 
words of Virgil, in the verse preceding, are 
these, 

Si qua fata aspera rampas — 

as if the poet had meant, ' if you break through 
your hard destiny, so as to be born, you shall be 
called Marcellus :' but this cannot be the sense : 
for, though Marcellus was born, yet he broke not 
through those hard decrees, which doomed him 
to so immature a death. Much less can Virgil 
mean, ' you shall be the same Marcellus by the 
transmigration of his soul :' for, according to the 
system of our author, a thousand years must be 
first elapsed before the soul can return into a 
human body ; but the first Marcellus was slain 
in the second Punic war ; and how many hun- 
dred years were yet wanting to the accom- 
plishing his penance may with ease be gathered 
by computing the time betwixt Scipio and Au- 
gustus. By which it is plain, that Virgil cannot 

VOL. III. x 
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mean the same M arcellus ; but one of his de- 
scendants, whom I call a new Marcellus ; who 
so much resembled his ancestor (perhaps in his 
features and his person, but certainly in his mili- 
tary virtues), that Virgil cries out, quantum in- 
star in ipso est! which I have translated, 

How like the former, and almost the same. 

P. Ill, 1. 18. 

Two gates the silent house of Sleep adorn ; 
Of poiish'd irorjr this, that of transparent horn. 

Virgil borrowed this imagination from Homer ; 
Odysseys xix. line 5 62. The translation gives the 
reason wlnp'fcufgHBbRhetic dreams are said to 
pass through me, g&f\f horn, by adding the 
epithet jt&nsparebt, \rh\ch is not in Virgil, 
whose words w onlv these : 




Sunt ketfiinse S^mni portse/qaarnm altera fertur 
Cornet 

What is perviotrs^to the sight is clear; and 
(alluding to this property) the poet infers such 
dreams are of divine revelation. Such as pass 
through the ivory gate, are of the contrary na- 
ture — polished lies. But there is a better reason 
to be given : for the ivory alludes to the teeth, 
the horn to the eyes. What we see is more 
credible, than what we only hear; that is, words 
that pass through the portal of the mouth, or 
* hedge of the teeth: 9 which is Homer's ex- 
pression for speaking. 

iENEiD vn. P. 115, 1. 32. 

(Strange to relate!) the flames, involved in smoke, &c. 
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Virgil, in this place, takes notice of a great 
. secret in the Roman divination: the lambent 
fires, which rose above the head, or played 
about it, were signs of prosperity: such were 
those which he observed in the second iEneid, 
which were seen mounting from the crown of 
Ascanius — 

Ecce, levis samrao de vertice visas Iiili 
Fandere lumen apex. 

Smoky flames (or involved in smoke) were of 
a mixed omen : such were those which are here 
described; for smoke signifies tears, because it 
produces them; and flames, happiness. And 
therefore Virgil says, that this ostent was not 
only mirabile visu, but horrendum. 

P. 124, 1. 1. 

One only daughter heirs my crown and state. 

This has seemed to some an odd passage : that 
a king should offer his daughter and heir to a 
stranger prince and a wanderer, before he had 
seen him, and when he had only heard of his 
arrival on his coasts. But these critics have not 
well considered the simplicity of former times, 
when the heroines almost courted the marriage 
of illustrious men. Yet Virgil here observes 
the rule of decency ; Lavinia offers not herself; 
it is Latinus who propounds the match ; and he 
had been foretold, both by an augur and an oracle, 
that he should have a foreign son-in-law, who was 
also a hero ; — fathers, in those ancient ages, con- 
sidering birth and virtue more than fortune, in 
the placing of their daughters; which I could 
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prove by various examples: the contrary of 
which being now practised, I dare not say in our 
nation, but in France, has Jiot a little darkened 
the lustre of their nobility.' That Lavinia was 
averse to this marriage, and for what reason, I 
shall prove in its proper place. 



P. 143, 1. 2$. 



And where Abella sees, 



From her high towers, the harrest of her trees. 

I observe that Virgil names not Nola, which 
was not far distant from Abella; perhaps, be- 
cause that city (the same in which Augustus 
died afterwards) had once refused to give him 
entertainment, if we may believe the author of 
his life. Homer heartily curses another city 
which had used him in the same manner : but 
our author thought his silence of the Nolans a 
sufficient correction. When a poet passes by a 
place or person, though a fair occasion offers of 
remembering them, it is a sign he is, or thinks 
himself, much disobliged. 

.ZEneid viii. P. 148, 1. 14. 

So, when the san by day, or moon by night, 

Strike on the polish *d brass their trembling light, &c. 

This similitude is literally taken from Apol- 
lonius Rhodius ; and it is hard to say whether 
the original or the translation excels. But, in 
the shield which he describes afterwards in this 
iEneid, he as much transcends his master Homer, 
as the arms of Glaucus were richer than those of 
Diomedes — -Xpv<7£ct yjxkteiuv. 
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P. 150, 1. 27. 

JEneas takes the mother and her brood ; 
And all on Juno's altar are bestow 'd. 

The translation . is infinitely short of Virgil, 
whose words are these : 

Tibi enim, tibi, maxima Jano, 
M&ctat sacra ferens, et com grege sistit ad aram — 

for I could not turn the word enim into English 
with any grace, though it was of such necessity 
in the Roman rites, that a sacrifice could not be 
performed without it. It is of the same nature 
(if I may presume to name that sacred mystery) 
in our words of consecration at the altar. 

iENEiD ix. P. 203,- 1. 29. 

At the fall stretch of both his hands, he drew, 
And almost join'd, the horns of the toagh jew. 

The first of these lines is all of monosyllables, 
and both verses are very rough ; but of choice ; 
for it had been easy for me to have smoothed 
them. But either my ear deceives me, or they 
express the thing which I intended in their 
sound ; for the stress of a bow which is drawn 
to the full extent, is expressed in the harshness 
of the first verse, clogged not only with mono- 
syllables, but with consonants : and these words, 
' the tough yew, 9 which conclude the second 
line, seem as forceful as they are unharmonious. 
Homer and Virgil are both frequent in their 
adapting sounds to the thing they signify. One 
example will serve for both; because Virgil 

x2 
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borrowed the following verses from Homer's 
Odysseys. 

Una Earuique Notasqae raant, creberqae procellis 
Africui, et rastos rolvunt ad litora flnctoa. 

£w $' Evpofi, Nor:r* twi^nr, Zi^opoft $vmm? , 

Our language is not often capable of these 
beauties; though sometimes I have copied 
them ; of which these verses are an instance. 



P. 211, 1.13. 



his ample shield 



Is falsified, and round with jarelins filPd. 

When I read this iEneid to many of my friends 
in company together, most of them quarreled at 
the word falsified, as an innovation in- our lan- 
guage. The fact is confessed ; for I remember 
not to have read it in any English author ; though 
perhaps it may be found in Spenser's Fairy 
Queen ; but, supposing it be not there, why am 
I forbidden to borrow from the Italian (a po- 
lished language) the word which is wanting in 
my native tongue? Terence has often Grecised: 
Lucretius has followed his example ; and pleaded 
for it — 

Sic quia me cogit patrii sermonis egestas. 

Virgil has confirmed it by his frequent prac- 
tice; and even Cicero in prose, wanting terms 
of philosophy in the Latin tongue, has taken 
them from Aristotle's Greek. Horace has given 
us a rule for coining words, si Grceco fonte ca- 
dant ; especially when other words are joined 
with them, which explain the sense. I use the 
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word falsify in this place, to mean that the 
shield of Turnus was not of proof against the 
spears and javelins of the Trojans, which had 
pierced it through and through (as we say) in 
many places. The words which accompany 
this new one, make my meaning plain, according 
to the precept which Horace gave. But I said 
I borrowed the word from the Italian. Vide 
Ariosto, Cant. 26. 

Ma si 1' asbergo <T ambi era perfetto, 
Che mai poter falsarlo in nessam canto. 

Falsar cannot otherwise be turned, than by 
falsified ; for c his shield was falsed,' is not 
English. I might indeed have contented my- 
self with saying, his shield was pierced, and 
bored, and stupk with javelins; nee sufficit 
umbo ictibus. They who will not admit a new 
word, may take the old : the matter is not worth 
dispute. 

jEneid x. P. 221, 1. 26. 

A choir of Nereids, &c. 

These were transformed from ships to sea* 
nymphs. This is almost as violent a machine 
as the death of Aruns by a goddess in the epi- 
sode of Camilla. But the poet makes use 
of it with greater art; for here it carries oh 
the main design. These new-made divinities 
not only tell iEneas what had passed in his 
camp during his absence, and what was the 
present distress of his besieged people, and that 
his horsemen, whom he had sent by land, were 
ready to join him at his descent ; but warn him 
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to provide for battle the next day, and foretell 
him good success : so that this episodical ma- 
chine is properly a part of the great poem ; for, 
besides what I have said, they push on his navy 
with celestial vigour, that it might reach the 
port more speedily, and take the enemy more 
unprovided to resist the landing: whereas the 
machine relating to Camilla is only ornamental ; 
for it has no effect, which I can find, but to 
please the reader, who is concerned that her 
death should be revenged. 

P. 219, 1. 22. 

Now, sacred sisters, open all your spring ! 
The Tuscan leaders, and their army, sing. 

The poet here begins to tell the names of the 
Tuscan captains who followed iEneas to the 
war : and I observe him to be very particular in 
the description of their persons, and not forget- 
ful of their manners ; exact also in the relation 
of the numbers which each of them command. 
I doubt not but, as, in the fifth book, he gave 
us the names of the champions who contended 
for the several prizes, that he might oblige many 
of the most ancient Roman families, their de- 
scendants : — and as, in the seventh book', he 
mustered the auxiliary forces of the Latins on 
the same account, so here he gratifies his Tus- 
can friends with the like remembrance of their 
ancestors; and, above the rest, Maecenas, his 
great patron, who, being of a royal family in 
Etruria, was probably represented under one of 
the names here mentioned, then known among 
the Romans, though at so great a distance, uu- 
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lesown to us. And, for his sake chiefly, as I 
guess, he makes iEneas (by whom he always 
means Augustus) to seek for aid in the country 
of Maecenas; thereby to endear his protector 
to his emperor, as if there had been a former 
friendship betwixt their lines. And who knows, 
but Maecenas might pretend that the Cilnian 
family was derived from Tarchon, the chief com- 
mander of the Tuscans ? 

P. 232, 1. 25. 

Nor I, his mighty sire, coald ward the blow. 

I have mentioned this passage in my preface 
to the iEneis, to prove that Fate was superior to 
the gods, and that Jove could neither defer nor 
alter its decrees. Sir Robert Howard has since 
been pleased to send me the concurrent testi- 
mony of Ovid : it is in the last book of his Me- 
tamorphoses, where Venus complains that her 
descendant, Julius Caesar, was in danger of 
being murdered by Brutus and Cassius, at the 
head of the commonwealth faction, and desires 
[the gods] to prevent that barbarous assassination. 
They are moved to compassion ; they are con- 
cerned for Caesar ; but the poet plainly tells us, 
that it was not in their power to change destiny. 
All they could do, was to testify their sorrow 
for his approaching death, by foreshowing it 
with signs and prodigies, as appears by the fol- 
lowing lines — 

Talia neqqidqnam toto Venus anxia coelo 

Verba jacit : saperosque movet. Qai rampere qaanqaam 

Ferrea non possant veterom decreta sororam ; 

Signa tameo 1 actus dant hand incerta fatari. 
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Then she addresses to her father Jupiter, 
hoping aid from him, because he was thought 
omnipotent. But he, it seems, could do as little 
as the rest ; for he answers thus : 



Sola inraperabile Fat am, 



Nata, movere paras ? Intrea licet ipsa sorornm 

Tecta trium ; cernes illic molimine vasto 

Ex sere, et solido rerom tabularia ferro ; 

Qnae oeqae conoarsam coeli, neqae falminis iram, 

Nee metaunt ullas, tuta atqoe aeterna, rninas. 

Invenies illic inclusa adamante perenni, 

Fata tai generis. Legi ipse, animoqae notavi ; 

Et referam, ne sis etiamnam ignara futori. 

Hie sua complerit (pro quo, Cytherea, laboras) 

Tempora, perfectis, qaos terrae debait, annis, &c. 

Jupiter, you see, is only library keeper, or 
custo8 rotulorum, to the Fates : for he offers his 
daughter a cast of his office, to give her a sight 
of their decrees, which the inferior gods were 
not permitted to read without his leave. This 
agrees with what I have said already in the 
preface ; that they, not having seen the records, 
might believe they were his own hand-writing, 
and consequently at his own disposing, either to 
blot out or alter, as he saw convenient : and of 
this opinion was Juno in those words, tua, qui 
potes, orsa reflect as. Now the abode of those 
Destinies being in hell, we cannot wonder why 
the swearing by Styx was an inviolable oath 
amongst the gods of heaven, and that Jupiter 
himself should fear to be accused of forgery by 
the fates, if he altered any thing in their decrees : 
Chaos, Night, and Erebus, being the most an- 
cient of the deities, and instituting those funda- 
mental laws, by which he was afterwards to go- 
vern. Hesiod gives us the genealogy of the 
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gods ; and I think I may safely infer the rest. 
I will only add, that Homer was more a fatalist 
than Virgil: for it has been observed that the 
word Tt»%vj, or Fortune, is not to be found in his 
two poems ; but instead of it always Mo/pg. 

.ZEneid xu. Vol in. P. 49, 1. 15. 

At this, a flood of tears Lavinia shed : 

A crimson blush her beauteous face o'erspread, 

Varying her oheeks by turns with white and red. 

Amata, ever partial to the cause of Turnus, 
had just before desired him, with all manner of 
earnestness, not to engage his rival in single 
fight; which was his present resolution. Virgil, 
though (in favour of his hero) he never tells us 
directly that Lavinia preferred Turnus to iEneas, 
yet has insinuated this preference twice before. 
For mark, in the seventh iEneid, she left her 
father (who had promised her to iEneas without 
asking her consent), and followed her mother 
into the woods, with a troop of Bacchanals, 
where Amata sung the marriage song, in the 
name of Turnus; which, if she had disliked, 
she might have opposed. Then, in the eleventh 
.ZEneid, when her mother went to the temple of 
Pallas, to invoke her aid against iEneas (whom 
she calls by no better name than Phrygius 
prcedo), Lavinia sits by her in the same chair or 
litter, juxtaque comes Lavinia virgo—oculos de- 
jecta decoros. What greater sign of love, than 
fear and concernment for the lover? In the lines 
which I have quoted, she not only sheds tears, 
but changes colour. She had been bred up with 
Turnus ; and iEneas was wholly a stranger to her. 
Turnus, in probability, was her fttBl \on^, «a^ 
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favoured by her mother, who had the ascendant 
over her father. But I am much deceived, if 
(besides what I have said) there be not a secret 
satire against the sex, which is lurking under this 
description of Virgil, who seldom speaks well of 
women — better indeed of Camilla than any other 
— for he commends her beauty and valour — be- 
cause he would concern the reader for her death. 
But valour is no very proper praise. for woman- 
kind ; and beauty is common to the sex. He 
says also somewhat of Andromache, but tran- 
siently : and his Venus is a better mother than a 
wife ; for she owns to Vulcan she had a son by 
another man. The rest are Junos, Dianas, Didos, 
Amatas, two mad prophetesses, three Harpies 
on earth, and as many Furies under ground. 
This fable of Lavinia includes a secret moral; 
that women, in their choice of husbands; prefer 
the younger of their suitors to the elder ; are in- 
sensible of merit, fond of handsomeness, and (ge- 
nerally speaking) rather hurried away by their 
appetite, than governed by their reason. 

P. 71, 1. 5. 

Seaborn Messapus, with Atinas, heads 
The Latin squadrons, and to battle leads. 

The poet, had said, in the preceding lines, that 
Mnestheus, Serestus, and Asylas, led on the 
Trojans, the Tuscans, and the Arcadians : bat 
none of the printed copies, which I have seen, 
mention any leader of the Rutulians and Latins, 
but Messapus the son of Neptune. Ruaeus takes 
notice of this passage, and seems to wonder at 
it; but gives no reason why Messapus is alone 
without a coadjutor. 
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The four verses in Virgil run thus : 

Totae adeo converse? aoies, omnesqne Latini, 
Omnes Dardanidce ; Mnestheos, aoerque Serestns, 
Et M essapus eqnum domitor, et fortis Asylas, 
Tascoramqae phalanx, Evandriqne Arcades alas. 

I doubt not but the third line was originally 
thus, 

Et Messapus eqnum domitor, et fortis Atinas : 

for the two names of Asylas and Atinas are so 
like, that one might easily be mistaken for the 
other by the transcribers. And, to fortify this 
opinion, we find afterward, in the relation of 
Saces to Turaus, that Atinas is joined with Mes- 
sapus. 

Soli, pro portis, Messapus et acer Atinas 
Sostentant aciem— 

In general I observe, not only in this JEneid, 
but in all the six last books, that iEneas is never 
seen on horseback; and but once before, as I 
remember, in the fourth, wnen he hunts with 
Dido. The reason of this, if I guess aright, was 
a secret compliment which the poet made to his 
countrymen the Romans, the strength of whose 
armies consisted most in foot; which, I think, 
were all Romans and Italians. But their wings 
or squadrons were made up of their allies, who 
were foreigners. 

P. 83. 1. 1. 

This let me beg (and this no fates wifhstadd), 
Both for myself and for your father's land, &e« 

The words in the original are these, 
Pro Latio obtestor, pro majestate taoram. 
VOL. III. X 
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Virgil very artfully uses here the word ma- 
jest as, which the Romans loved so well, that 
they appropriated it to themselves — Majestas 
populi Romani. This title, applied to kings, is 
very modern; and that is all I will say of it at 
present, though the word requires a larger note. 
In the word tuorum is included the sense of my 
translation, ' Your father's land,' because Sa- 
turn, the father of Jove, had governed that part 
of Italy, after his expulsion from Crete. But 
that on which I most insist, is the address of the 
poet, in this speech of Juno. Virgil was suffi- 
ciently sensible, as I have said in the preface, 
that whatever the common opinion was, concern- 
ing the descentoLfche Romans from the Trojans, 
yet the anci^^ptcih*, rites, laws, and habits 
of those Trojans where? wholly lost, and perhaps 
also that cbfey ha«f ^pver'D^en : and, for this rea- 
son, he intyodutak Ju\io in jthis place, requesting 
of JupiterV t&at no, memorwnight remain of Troy 
(the town s^ Ji#t^d), *tMt the people hereafter 
should not b> caTk^TTrojans, nor retain any 
thing which belonged to their predecessors. And 
why might not this also be concerted betwixt our 
author and his friend Horace, to hinder Augus- 
tus from rebuilding Troy, and removing thither 
the seat of empire, a design so unpleasing to the 
Romans ? But of this I am not positive, because 
I have not consulted Dacier, and the rest of the 
critics, to ascertain the time in which Horace 
writ the ode relating to that subject. 
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P. 84. 1. 1. 

Deep in the dismal regions void of light, 
Three daughters, at a birth, were born to Night* 

The father of these (not here mentioned) was 
Acheron: the names of the three were Alecto, 
Megaera, and Tisiphone* They were called Fu- 
ries in hell, on earth Harpies, and in heaven 
Dirae. Two of these assisted at the throne of 
Jupiter, and were employed by him to punish 
the wickedness of mankind. These two must be 
Megaera and Tisiphone — not Alecto; for Juno 
expressly commands her to return to hell, from 
whence she came: and gives this reason; 

Te super aetherias errare licentius auras 
Hand pater ipse velit, summi regnator Olympi. 
Cede locis. 

Probably this Dira, unnamed by the poet in 
this place, might be Tisiphone; for though we 
find her in hell, in the sixth JEneid, employed in 
the punishment of the damned, 

Continuo sontes ultrix, accincta flagello, 
Tisiphone quatit insultans, &c. 

yet afterwards she is on earth in the tenth 
iEneid, and amidst the battle, 

Pallida Tisiphone media inter millia ssevit — 

which I guess to be Tisiphone, the rather by the 
etymology of her name, which is compounded of 
nu ulciscor, and Qovog cades; part of her errand 
being to affright Turnus with the stings of a guilty 
conscience, and denounce vengeance against him 
for breaking the first treaty, by refusing to yield 
Lavinia to iEneas, to whom she was promA&«,<lVs^ 
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her father — and, consequently, for being the au- 
thor of an unjust war; and also for violating the 
second treaty, by declining the single combat, 
which he had stipulated with his rival, and called 
the gods to witness before their altars. As for 
the names of the Harpies (so called on earth), 
Hesiod tells us they were Iris, Aello, and Ocy- 
pete. Virgil calls one of them Celaeno; this, I 
doubt not, was Alecto, whom Virgil calls, in the 
third JEneid, Furiarnm maxima, and in the 
sixth again by the same name — Furiarum maxi- 
ma juxta accubat. That she was the chief of 
the Furies, appears by her description in the 
seventh iEneid ; to which, for haste, I refer the 
reader. 

Georgic i. The poetry of this book is more 
sublime than any part of Virgil, if I have any 
taste : and if ever I have copied his majestic style, 
it is here. The compliment he makes Augustus, 
almost in the beginning, is ill imitated by his suc- 
cessors, Lucan and Statius. They dedicated to 
tyrants; and their flatteries are gross and ful- 
some: Virgil's address is both more lofty and 
more j ust. In the three last lines of this Georgic, 
I think I have discovered a secret compliment to 
the emperor, which none of the commentators 
have observed. Virgil had just before described 
the miseries which Home had undergone betwixt 
the triumvirs and the commonwealth party: in 
the close of all, he seems to excuse the crimes 
committed by his patron Caesar, as if he were 
constrained, against his own temper, to those 
violent proceedings, by the necessity of the times 
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in general, but more particularly by his two part- 
ners, Antony and Lepidus — 

Fertur equis aariga, neque audit carrus habenas. 

They were the headstrong horses, who hurried 
Octatius, the trembling charioteer, along; and 
were deaf to his reclaiming them. I observe 
further, that the wars, in which all Europe and 
part of Asia are engaged at present, are waged . 
in the same places here described : 

Hinc movet Euphrates, illinc Germania bell am, &c. 

as if Virgil had prophesied of this age. 

x Georgic ii. The Praises of Italy (translated 
by .the learned and every way excellent Mr. Chet- 
wppd) which are printed in one of my Miscellany 
Poems, are the greatest ornament of this book : 
wherein, for want of sufficient skill in gardening, 
agriculture, &c. I may possibly be mistaken in 
some terms. But, concerning grafting, my ho- 
nourecl friend Sir William Bowyer has assured 
me, that Virgil has shown more of poetry than 
skill, at least in relation to our more northern 
climates ; and that many of our stocks will not 
receive such grafts as pur poej tells us would bear 
in Italy. Nature has conspired with art to make 
the garden at Denham Court, of Sir William's 
own plantation, one of the most delicious spots 
of ground in England : it contains not above five 
acres (just the compass of Alcinoiis's garden, 
described in the Odysseys) ; but Virgil says, in 
this very Georgic, 



Exigaam colito. 



Laudato ingentia rtira ; 
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GeoAgic hi. P. 101. I. 29. 

Next him Niphates, with inverted mm, &c. 

It has been objected to me, that I understood 
not this passage of Virgil, because I call Ni- 
phates a river, which is a mountain in Armenia. 
E|ut the river arising from the same mountain is 
also called Niphates: and, having spoken of 
Nile before, I might reasonably think that Virgil 
rather meant to couple two rivers, than a river 
and a mountain. 

P. 167, 1. 11. 

The male has done, &o. 

The transition is obscure in Virgil. He be- 
gan with cows, then proceeds to treat of horses, 
now returns to cows. 

P. 175, 1. 4. 

Till the new Ram receives the' exalted son ! 

Astrologers tell us, that the sun receives his 
exaltation in the sign Aries : Virgil perfectly un- 
derstood both astronomy and astrology. 

Georgic iv. P. 188, 1. 14. 

That, when the youthful prince 



My most ingenious friend, Sir Henry Shere, 
has observed through a glass hive, that the young 
prince of the bees, or heir presumptive of the 
crown, approaches the king's apartment with 
great reverence; and, for three successive morn- 
ings, demands permission to lead forth a colony 
of that year's bees. If his petition be granted 
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(which he seems to make by humble hummings), 
the swarm arises under his conduct. If the 
answer be, le roi s'avisera — that is, if the old 
monarch think it not convenient for the public 
good to part with so many of his subjects — the 
next morning the prince is found dead before the 
threshold of the palace. 

P. 202, 1. 6. The poet here records the names 
of fifteen river nymphs: and for once I have 
translated them all. But in the iEneis I thought 
not myself obliged to be so exact; for, in naming 
many men who were killed by heroes, I have 
omitted some, which would not sound in English 
verse. 

P. 207, 1. 23. The episode of Orpheus and 
Eurydice begins here, and contains the only 
machine which Virgil uses in the Georgics. I 
have observed, in the epistle before the iEneis, 
that our author seldom employs machines but to 
adorn his poem, and that the action which they 
seemingly perform, is really produced without 
them. Of this nature is the legend of the bees 
restored by miracle; when the receipt which the 
poet gives would do the work without one. 
The only beautiful machine which I remember 
in the modern poets, is in Ariosto ; where God 
commands St. Michael to take care, that Paris, 
then besieged by the Saracens, should be suc- 
coured by Rinaldo. In order to this, he enjoins 
the archangel to find Silence and Discord — the 
first to conduct the Christian army to relieve the 
town, with so much secresy, that tta\\ Terat&v 
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should not be discovered — the latter to enter the 
camp of the infidels, and there to sow dissension 
among the principal commanders. The heavenly 
messenger takes his way to an ancient monas- 
tery — not doubting there to find Silence in her 
primitive abode — but, instead of Silence, finds 
Discord : the monks, being divided into factions 
about the choice of some new officer, were at 
snic and snee with their drawn knives. The sa- 
tire needs no explanation. And here it may 
be also observed, that ambition, jealousy, and 
worldly interest, and point of honour, had made 
variance both in the cloister and the camp ; and 
strict discipline had done the work of Silence, in 
conducting the Christian army to surprise the 
Turks. 



THE END. 
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